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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Classical Associa- 
tion, in place of the cancelled January 
meeting in London, will be held in 
Oxford from April 11 to 13. The presi- 
dential address will be given on the 
afternoon of April 12. A detailed pro- 
gramme will be sent out to members. 


The Classical Association of Scotland, 
which has not published Proceedings 
for a number of years, has begun the 
overtaking of its arrears by the issue of 
a volume covering the years 1936 and 
1937 and containing Sir George Mac- 
donald’s paper on “The Classics in Scot- 
land—a Retrospect’, with summaries of 
other papers and of discussions. It is 
hoped to resume the normal activities 
of the Association with two meetings in 
May, one in Glasgow and one, breaking 
new ground, in Inverness. 


The South African Architectural Record 
shows welcome enterprise in devoting 
the whole of its issue for November 1939 
to Greek studies. An excellent popu- 
lar sketch, ‘Some Tourists of Ancient 
Greece’, by Marie V. Williams, is 
followed by interesting studies of the 
Hellenistic house by Rex Martienssen, 
and of the Sunium Apollo by John 
Fassler, both well illustrated. The most 
original article, by Kurt Jonas, deals 
with the Greeks’ sense of colour, and 
reaches the conclusion that the Greeks 
were partially colour-blind, especially 
in the direction of blue, and that much 
of their painted decoration must have 
looked to them quite other than it would 
look to us. 


Two double numbers of Dioniso have 
been received (vii. 2-3, 4-5; see C.R. 
lil. 50 f.). The latter contains excellent 
photographs, with full reports, of the 
recent performances at Syracuse of the 
Ajax and the Hecuba; in the former, 
G. Perrotta discusses the Ajax, and 
Q. Cataudella the Hecuba: the Ajax is 
the portrait of a hero, and in the ‘re- 
pentance’ scene it is the poet rather 
than the hero who speaks; the Hecuba 
has a real unity in its symbolizing, not 
of the instability of human fortune, but 
of resistance to destiny. N. Festa con- 
cludes his discussion of the Epitrepontes ; 
C. del Grande writes about mass-effects 
on the Roman stage, and D. Bassi on 
drama and Pausanias. Two new series 
of articles are begun, and promise to be 
interesting. G. V. Vitucci examines the 
epigraphic evidence that concerns the 
local theatres in Attica; he argues that 
not only revivals, but also first per- 
formances of plays by leading drama- 
tists, were given in the demes. P. E. 
Arias writes sensibly in a first article on 
Sophocles and the art of his time. 

Those whose interest in Archestratus 
of Gela is acute will find a short article 
on his debt to New Comedy (A. Olivieri), 
and N. Festa arouses our expectations 
by writing on Ariphrades, the one whom 
Aristotle so firmly slew in the Poetics. 
But it remains true, alas, that we know 
no more about Ariphrades than Ari- 
phrades did about the theory of poetry. 
On the archaeological fringe come two 
new phlyax-vases, for the second of 
which unique features are claimed, and 
another theatre, that of Helvia Ricina. 





THE FLIGHT OF PHRIXUS 


How did the golden ram carry Phrixus 
from Greece to Colchis? Every modern 
knows. He flew.! I find this stated with 


1 Since writing this paper I have noticed one 
significant exception. Wilamowitz, in -1924, in his 
chapter on Apollonius Rhodius in Hellenistische 
Dichtung, ii, twice (pp. 244 and 246) spoke of the 

4598-3 


no alternative by Lempriére in his 
Classical Dictionary under ‘Phryxus’, 
by Schmitz in Smith’s Dictionary of 


ram saving Phrixus by swimming (‘den er... 
durch das Meer nach Aia trug’, ‘der ihn das Meer 
durchschwimmend nach Aia trug’). He does not 
quote evidence. 
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Greek and Roman Biography and Mytho- 
logy under ‘Phrixus’, by Blondel in 
Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire 
under ‘Argonautae’, by Seeliger in 
Roscher’s Lexikon under ‘Helle’, by 
Tiirk in the same work under ‘Phrixos’, 
by P. Friedlander in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopaddie under ‘Helle’, by 
Decharme in his Mythologie de la Gréce 
antique, ed. 3, 1884 (p. 607), by Cook in 
his Zeus, 1914 (i, p. 417), by Janet Bacon 
in her Voyage of the Argonauts, 1925 
(pp. 12 and 46), by Dottin in his edition 
of the Orphic Argonautica, 1930 (p. xvii), 
and in many other books—most recently 
by L. Radermacher in his Mythos und 
Sage bei den Griechen, 1938 (p. 158). 

The ancients were not so sure, and 
one fact, which ought to be disturbing, 
has forced itself upon the attention of 
a few archaeologists. The figured monu- 
ments of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. all seem to show the ram swim- 
ming. There are three chief schemes: 
one in which Phrixus swims beside the 
swimming ram and holds one or both 
of his horns, a second in which either 
Phrixus or Helle rides side-saddle, and 
a third in which Phrixus (in one case 
with Helle side-saddle behind him) 
rides astride. The fifth-century monu- 
ments known to me are the following: 
(i) a number of different Melian reliefs, 
all dating from the second quarter of 
the fifth century, showing either Phrixus 
swimming beside the ram, holding one 
or both of his horns, or Helle riding side- 
saddle; (ii) an Attic cup of the same 
period in Berlin, with Phrixus swim- 
ming beside the ram and holding one 
horn ; (iii) an Attic amphora at Naples 
by the painter of Munich 2385, about 
435-430 B.C., similar to (ii), but with 
the addition of Ino pursuing with an 


2 The chief published lists of representations 
of Phrixus are (i) Hartwig in Festschrift fiir 
Johannes Overbeck, pp. 14 ff.; (ii) Tiirk in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.n. ‘Phrixos’, cc. 2463 ff. ; (iii) Jacobsthal, 
Die Melischen Reliefs, p. 186, and (iv) Riemann in 
Brunn-Bruckmann, clvi, text to plates 779 and 
780, p. 19. For representations of Helle alone, see 
Lesky in Wien. Stud. xlvi. 128. Professor J. D. 
Beazley has very kindly helped me with references, 
information, and criticism, and I must also thank 
Mr. C. T. Seltman for similar help with the coins, 
and my son Mr. Martin Robertson for help with 
the vases. 


axe: one example of (i), and also (ii) 
and (iii) are illustrated in Roscher, s.n. 
‘Phrixos’, and also better, with more of 
(i), by Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs, 
plates 4, 18, 19, 33, 58, 59, and figures 
on p. 187; (iv) an Attic cup by the 
Codrus painter, scattered between Flor- 
ence, Rome, Heidelberg, and the North- 
ampton collection, of which Professor 
Beazley has given me a drawing (men- 
tioned in his Campana Fragments, C.V. 
Florence, pl. 15, B. 24), similar to (ii) 
and inscribed ®PJEO2, date about 
430 B.c.; (v) a small Attic pelike at 
Athens, of about 425 B.c., which has 
given his name to the Phrixus painter, 
similar to (ii) (illustrated in B.C.H. 
1937, P- 359, fig. 6); (vi) a small Attic 
kantharos of the end of the century 
from the Froehner collection, now (as 
Professor Beazley tells me) in the 
Cabinet des Médailles, with Phrixus on 
the ram to the left, about which I have 
no further details; (vii) a plastic Attic 
aryballos of the end of the century, 
with Phrixus grasping the swimming 
ram’s head, and below a female, ap- 
parently Helle, in the sea to the waist 
(illustrated by Fréhner in Collection 
Tyszkiewicz, Pl. xli): (viii) a Boeotian 
terra-cotta figure in Berlin, Phrixus 
riding side-saddle (illustrated by Jacobs- 
thal, l.c.); and finally (ix) coins of an 
uncertain city in Cyprus, from the end 
of the century (illustrated by Hill, 
B.M.C. Cyprus, 1904, p. lix, p. 71, 
Pl. xiii, 11, 12), which show Helle naked 
swimming beside the ram, whose neck 
she clasps with her right arm—an 
unusual scheme, which has provoked 
the suggestion that the figure may 
rather be Aphrodite. 

From the fourth century we have two 
series of coins showing Helle riding the 
ram, those of Halus in Thessaly (illus- 
trated by Rogers, The Copper Coinage 
of Thessaly, 1932, pp. 84f., figs. 112, 
113), and those of Lampsacus (illus- 
trated by Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 181 
and Pl. xli, 8), with which I may men- 
tion the third-century coins of the same 
Halus, which show Phrixus swimming 
beside the ram (Rogers, op. cit., fig. 
114) ; also the following vase-paintings : 
(i) an Apulian cup in Berlin, with 
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Phrixus astride (illustrated in Roscher), 
and (ii) a Paestan crater by Asteas at 
Naples, showing Nephele, Dionysus on 
a panther, sea-monsters, and Phrixus 
astride the ram with Helle side-saddle 
behind him (illustrated in Roscher and 
by Trendall in Paestan Pottery, Pl. vi). 

To these clear examples I add two 
Attic vases whose connexion with 
Phrixus is not certain: (i) a small 
lekythos of the later fifth century in 
the British Museum (E 611), described 
in the Catalogue as with ‘boy galloping 
tor. on a large ram’, not now accessible ; 
and (ii) a fourth-century cup in Berlin 
(2727), published by Gerhard as ‘Phrixos 
der Herold’ in the second Berlin 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 1842. This 
shows a ram crossing the sea and 
astride him a male figure holding in his 
right hand caduceus and probably also 
petasus, and therefore tentatively de- 
scribed as Hermes by Jahn and Furt- 
wangler. 

For completeness I should mention 
also two ambiguous Etruscan mirrors 
of the late fourth century, published by 
Kliigmann and KGrte in vol. v of Ger- 
hard’s Etruskische Spiegel. The first (pp. 
11 and 214 and Pl. v) shows a draped 
woman lying or floating on or beside a 
large ram which is crossing the sea: with 
her right hand she clasps his head, in her 
left she holds a flower. The name ‘Ewru’ 
is inscribed, but Beazley agrees with 
Kliigmann and KGrte’s revised view, 
that she is Helle, miscalled Europa by 
the engraver. The second (p. 213, No. 2, 
from the Gréau collection) is very simi- 
lar, but shows a half-draped female 
figure which Kliigmann and K@Grte call 
Helle, but which Beazley thinks may 
rather be Aphrodite. 

Both mirrors and most of the other 
works mentioned indicate the sea, often 
by marine animals or monsters, but, ex- 
cept the Melian reliefs, they show the 
ram’s legs complete, with no attempt to 
indicate submersion. This convention 
has led some archaeologists (for instance 
Trendall, op. cit., p. 35) to treat the ram, 
where Phrixus is not swimming, as fly- 
ing over the sea, but the exactly similar 
treatment on the vases where Phrixus 
is certainly swimming (though some, 


mesmerized by the supposed literary 
tradition, treat even these figures as 
flying), and the analogy of similar 
representations of the bull which carries 
Europa, make the swimming interpreta- 
tion virtually certain for all the fifth- 
and fourth-century monuments, 

It is also extremely probable that the 
two oldest surviving representations of 
Phrixus on the ram (both works of 
sculpture) imply swimming: these are 
(i) a metope of the second quarter of 
the sixth century from the ‘Old Treas- 
ury of the Sicyonians’ or ‘Monopteros’ 
at Delphi (illustrated in Fowilles de 
Delphes, iv. 1, p. 27, fig. 14, by Caskey, 
who first explained it, in A.J.A. 1925, 
p. 18, and by de la Coste-Messeliére in 
Au Musée de Delphes, p. 106, Pl. i), and 
(ii) a fragment of a statue—a shield-arm 
with part of the shield—from Olympia, 
dating from about 500 B.c. (illustrated 
in Ergebn. iii, p. 30, and Pl. vi. 5, 6, and 
in Brunn-Bruckmann, clvi, text to 
plates 779 and 780, p. 19, figs. 3, 4). Both 
show Phrixus astride the ram, but both 
are too much mutilated for the exact 
motive to be certain, and, when we look 
at the Europa metope from the same 
Delphian building, we cannot be sure 
that, even were they perfect, there 
would be no ambiguity. 

The significance of the monuments in 
which Helle rides alone is discussed by 
Lesky in Wien. Stud. xlvi. 128, and I 
shall return to them at a later point. 

Hartwig in the Overbeck Festschrift 
in 1893 first called attention to the fact 
that some, at least, of these works show 
the ram swimming, and they are men- 
tioned in passing by Svoronos in Journal 
internat. d’ Archéol. numismatique, xvi, 
1914, p. 14. Tiirk in the ‘Kunstdenk- 
miler’ section of the Roscher ‘Phrixos’ 
article correctly describes many of the 
monuments, but allows them no in- 
fluence on the body of his text, nor, as 
far as I have observed, have the others 
who, since Hartwig, have published or 
listed them drawn any general con- 
clusions. Carl Robert in the fourth 
edition of Preller’s Griech. Mythologie, 
1921 (i, p. 45, and iii. 1, p. 763) also 
mentions them, though without com- 
mitting himself to the swimming or the 
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flying interpretation, contenting himself 
with the just remark that a ram is ill 
designed for flight. None of these 
writers has challenged the truth of 
Hartwig’s assertion (ib., p. 18) that 
the literary authorities—‘all late’—talk, 
wherever they are explicit, only of a 
journey through the air. 

No one seems to have analysed the 
literary references. The list which 
follows is doubtless incomplete, but it 
is fuller than any that I have seen. I 
classify the authorities as ‘Fliers’, 
‘Swimmers’, ‘Euhemerists’, and ‘Neu- 
trals’: under ‘Neutrals’ I omit many 
indecisive allusions of no general in- 
terest. 

First among the Fliers must be named 
Apollodorus, bell-wether of a goodly 
flock, for on his version most modern 
summaries are based. He is unam- 
biguous: xpuvodpuaddov Kpiov édwxev, dd” 
od depdpevor Sv” odpavod yiv bmepéBnoav 
Kat @dAaccay (Bibl. i. 9, 1). Lucian and 
pseudo-Lucian tell the same story: 
(Helle) Atyydcaca mpos 76 ododpov rijs 
mTHoews . . . KaTémecev és TO TéAayos 
(Dial. Mar. ix. 2), xpid xpvodm dv 
aifgpos é€Adoa (Astrol. 14). So does 
Philostratus: «puoi dpyaiov, ds Aéyerar 
thv “Env spot 7@ Dpi~w 8a Tob 
ovpavod mopOuetoa (Imag. ii. 15). 
Pseudo-Plutarch also (De Fluu. 14. 4) 
would seem to be a Flier, since he says 
that Phrixus, after losing Helle in the 
Euxine, rested on the top of a mountain 
since called Brixaba, which means 
Kpwod pérwrov: BapBdpwv $é twwv 
Oeacapevwy adrov Kai pel? orAwv ava- 
Bawovrwy, 6 xpvaduaddos Kpios mpoKxvibas 
kai dav To mAnbos tdv emepyouéevwv 
avOpwrivn pwr xpnoduevos dieyeiper Tov 
Dpi~tov avarravopuevov, kal avadaBwv Tov 
mpoerpnuevov pexpt Kodywv cionveyxev. 
The only earlier authorities for flying 
seem to be Philostephanus of Cyrene, 
pupil of Callimachus, quoted or para- 
phrased by Schol. Ven. A on Jliad, vii. 
86 (=F.H.G. iii, p. 34), and Agathar- 
chides of Cnidus (second century B.c.). 
The Philostephanus passage contains 
the words 81a pécov Tob a€pos tounoacbat 
thv topeiav (Eustathius, ad. loc., writes 
to the same effect, xara tu Oetov aépios 
dp§eis, without naming Philostephanus). 


Agatharchides refers to the story only 
to ridicule it: tiv 5é “EMnv cai Dpifov 
éxi Kpiod Tois moot meTopevou|s] Tov mépov 
katravicavras (De Man Erythr. 7= 
Miiller, Geogr. Gr. Min. i, p. 114). Later 
Greek Fliers are Nonnus, Diomys. x. 
99 ff: 

ExAvov jepobev rehopnpevov eis xOdva KoAxwv 

dptayos dpvewoio perjopov juioxja 

DPpifov Err Cwew peravdoriov, 
Tzetzes on Lycophron, 22 (depopevwv 
Sua tod dépos), and the paroemiographer 
Zenobius (évaepious, iv. 38). 

Nonnus is the only poet, Greek or 
Latin, who can be shown to be a Flier, 
and I know of only one Latin Flier of 
any kind, namely Saint Augustine, who 
writes: ‘de Phryxo et Helle eius sorore, 
quod uecti ariete uolauerint’ (Czu. Dez, 
XVill. 13). 

The absolutely indisputable Swim- 
mers known to me are mostly Latin, but 
they are a formidable list. The earliest 
definitely datable Greek is Diodorus 
Siculus, who writes: zepaoupevwy 8 
adtav... ex ths Edpawmrns eis tiv ‘Aoiav 
én Kptod xpvooudAdou, Tv pev trapbévov 
amoteceiv eis Tv OdAatrav . . ., Tov dé 
Dpi~ov eis tov [Idvrov mopevbévra Katax- 
Onva . . . mpos tiv KodAxida (iv. 47). Here 
the passage through the Hellespont to 
the Black Sea and the verb xaray6jva 
seem conclusive against flying. 

Possibly older than Diodorus is the 
substance of the description of the con- 
stellation Aries in the Catasterismi 
ascribed to Eratosthenes (c. 19 = Maass 
Comm. in Arat. Reliqu., p. 221): odros 
6 Dpi~ov Siaxopioas Kai “Edy. . . 
Svaxopilwy § adbrods Kata TO orevdtatov 
Tob meAdyous Tod am’ éxeivns KAnbévros 
‘Ednordvrov eppubev adriy Kai To Képas 
admoAdgoas . . . tov Sé€ Dpitov eis tov 
Ev€ewov rovrov owbévra mpos tov Ainrny 
dvexdpucev. This is close to Diodorus, 
and plainly means that the ram swam. 

The only other absolutely certain 
Greek Swimmers known to me are 
Palaephatus and pseudo-Eudocia. In 
his ITepi ‘Ariorwv Palaephatus (c. 30) 
adopts one of the Euhemeristic theories, 
that which makes Crius a man who 
saved Phrixus by building him a ship, 
but he prefaces this explanation with 
a summary of the traditional story, 
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whose absurdity he denounces. This 
passage runs: toropotow ws 6 Kptos 
abt@ mpovAeyev Ort 6 TaTHp avdrovds pede 
Bev Kai AaBedv tiv adeAdjy adrod 
avaBds 7 én adrov adv atrh dia Tis 
baddoons adixovro eis tov Ev€ewvov mévrov 
Sua Tpidv 7) Tecodpwv ypep@v TO Tav 
Siavicavres. Omep eori Svamortov, Kpiov 
Oarrov vnos SiavnyeoPa Kal tabra Baord- 
fovra Sv0 avOpwmovs Kai mov oitia Kai 
moTa Kal €avT@ Kai éxeivors (od yap dij7rov 
dovrot Toaotrov xpovov Sdieyevov). The 
Eudocia passage (bracketed by Flach 
as an interpolation) is in the Violarium, 
c. 478, and includes the phrase ézi rav 
votwv AaBdw eicevow eis Oédaccav Kai 
mxopevos Epepev avdtous. 

Of the Latins two are Augustan, 
Ovid and Manilius, one is Neronian, 
Seneca, and two, Valerius Flaccus and 
Statius, are Flavian. Ovid often refers 
to the story, but perhaps only one 
passage (Fasti, iii. 867 ff.) is decisive. 
I italicize the important phrases: 

utque fugam capiant, aries nitidissimus auro 
traditur: ille uehit per freta longa duos. 
dicitur infirma cornu tenuisse sinistra 
femina, cum de se nomina fecit aquae. 
paene simul periit, dum uult succurrere lapsae 
frater, et extentas porrigit usque manus. 
flebat, ut amissa gemini consorte pericli, 
caeruleo iunctam nescius esse deo. 
litoribus tactis aries fit sidus: at huius 
peruenit in Colchas aurea lana domos. 
To a forewarned reader this passage is 
surely unambiguous, but Frazer com- 
ments that Phrixus and Helle ‘rode on 
it (the ram) through the air’. 

Valerius’s picture (i. 281 ff., a song by 
Orpheus) is similar and even plainer: 
this passage first called my attention to 
the problem : 
aureus ut iuuenem mirantibus intulit undis 
uector et adstrictis ut sedit cornibus Helle. 
septem Aurora uias totidemque peregerat umbras 
Luna polo dirimique procul non aequore uisa 
coeperat a gemina discedere Sestos Abydo. 
hic soror Aeoliden, aeuum mansura per omne, 
deserit, heu saeuae nequiquam erepta nouercae! 
illa quidem fessis longe petit umida palmis 
uellera, sed bibulas urgenti pondere uestes 
unda trahit leutque manus labuntur ab auro. 
quis tibi, Phrixe, dolor, rabido cum concitus aestu 
respiceres miserae clamantia uirginis ora 
extremasque manus sparsosque per aequora crines ? 
The passages italicized are conclusive, 
and there is a further piece of less direct 
evidence. Of the two best-attested 


traditional starting- points, Halus in 
Thessaly and Orchomenus in Boeotia, 
Halus is perhaps likelier to have been 
in Valerius’s mind, since it alone lies 
on the sea. From Halus to Sestus is 
something over two hundred miles by 
sea, and seven days and nights, which 
have the ring of authentic tradition, 
give an ave: age of between one and two 
miles an hour. This is rather better than 
Captain Webb’s pace for his Channel 
swim. Orchomenus is not very much 
farther than Halus, and from either 
place the distance as the ram flies is 
considerably less than that by sea. 
What is good going for a swimmer 
would be simply ludicrous in the air. 
Yet Tirk in Roscher, commenting on 
this passage, blandly writes ‘nach sie- 
bentagigem Fluge’, and Mozley in the 
Introduction to the Loeb Valerius (p. ix) 
says that on the ram’s back Phrixus and 
Helle ‘flew to . . . Colchis’. 

The sceptical Palaephatus, as we saw, 
gives the traditional time for the ram’s 
swim to the Euxine as ‘three or four 
days’, and regards this as ‘faster than 
a ship’, and therefore absurd. The 
entrance of the Euxine is about twice 
as far as Sestus, and this pace would 
seem to be of the order of four miles an 
hour, for which compare Jebb’s note on 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 354: but Palae- 
phatus’s language is too vague to press. 

Another passage in the Ovidian 
corpus is likewise probably relevant 
(Her. xviii. 143 ff., Leander to Hero): 
inuideo Phrixo, quem per freta tristia tutum 

aurea lanigero uellere uexit ouis. 
nec tamen officium pecoris nauisue requiro, 

dummodo, quas findam corpore, dentur aquae. 
Manilius has at least two decisive 
passages (iv. 514 ff., and 744 ff.) : 

testis tibi Laniger ipse, 

cum uitreum findens aurauit uellere pontum 
orbatumque sua Phrixum per fata sorore 
Phasidos ad ripas et Colchida tergore uexit. 
and 
Laniger in medio sortitus sidera mundo 
adserit in uires pontum quem uicerat ipse, 


uirgine delapsa cum fratrem ad litora uexit 
et minui defleuit onus dorsumque leuari. 


This passage is echoed in v. 32 f.: 


uir gregis et ponti uictor, cui parte relicta 
nomen onusque dedit ... 
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There is also another relevant passage 
in Valerius—the description of a statue 
of Helle which Jason saw on Phrixus’s 
tomb in Colchis (v. 184 ff.): 
hinc saeuae formidine maesta nouercae, 

inde maris, pecudique timens imponere palmas. 

That swimming was the astronomers’ 
tradition is perhaps confirmed by the 
phrase ‘portitor Helles’ used of Aries 
by Lucan (iv. 57) and Martial (ix. 
71, 7, but with the variant ‘proditor’, 
for which see Housman on Lucan, l.c.) 
and rhetorically corrected by Columella 
(x. 155) to ‘nubigenae Phryxi nec por- 
titor Helles’. In classical Latin ‘por- 
titor’ normally implies transport by 
boat, and the only exception quoted in 
the Lexica, ‘temone supino |languet 
Hyperboreae glacialis portitor Vrsae’ in 
Statius, Theb. i. 693, looks like a con- 
scious variation on ‘portitor Helles’. 
On the other hand, the ‘portitor’ usually 
ferries his passengers over narrow 
waters, and this fact might suggest that 
‘portitor Helles’ implies crossing the 
Hellespont rather than swimming up 
it. Conceivably the phrase is a relic of 
the lost tradition reconstructed, partly 
from the solitary Helle monuments, by 
Gruppe (Gr. Myth., p. 1146) and Lesky, 
the tradition which made Helle a local 
heroine, riding, perhaps, Posidon in 
ram shape—an echo of the Europa 
story—and quite unconnected with 
Phrixus or the adventures of the Argo- 
nauts. The conception of the ram carry- 
ing brother and sister by land, and losing 
Helle in crossing the Hellespont, may 
perhaps, by confusion with Io and the 
Bosphorus, have floated before the 
minds of some of the latest ancient 
authorities, and is plainly stated by 
Fayus, who thought he was paraphras- 
ing Hyginus, in his note on Manilius 
ii. 34, but it cannot possibly be at- 
tributed to writers of the early 
Empire. 

Seneca was indisputably a Swimmer. 
One passage indeed (Troades, 1034 ff.) 
is perhaps not quite conclusive : 


questus est Hellen cecidisse Phrixus, 
cum gregis ductor radiante uillo 
aureo fratrem simul ac sororem 
sustulit tergo medioque iactum 

fecit in ponto. 


But there is no room for doubt in Thy- 
estes, 850 f.: 


Aries praeceps ibit in undas 
per quas pauidam uexerat Hellen. 


Statius proves himself a Swimmer by 
a single epithet (Theb. v. 475) : ‘aequorei 
redierunt uellera Phrixi’. 

I have found no other certain pas- 
sages in tolerable poetry, but a weary 
dredging of the Anthologia Latina has 
yielded two small fish: Octavianus 
(No. 211), 1. 204 ‘hoc (sc. auro) Mida 
ieiunus, Paris ultus, naufragus Helles’ 
(variously emended), and Pentadius, 
De Fortuna (No. 408), 1. 25f. ‘aurea 
lana fuit, Phrixum quae per mare 
uexit ; | Helle qua lapsa est, aurea lana 
fuit’. 

In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius 
(vi. 29) the escaping girl says to Lucius, 
whom she is riding as an ass, ‘iam 
credemus . . . et Phrixum arieti super- 
natasse et Arionem delphinum guber- 
nasse et Europam tauro supercubasse’. 
Many translators render this correctly, 
but I have seen no comment on its 
significance. 

The Latin mythographers, unlike 
Apollodorus, are all Swimmers. Hy- 
ginus (Fab. 3) writes ‘quo cum ascen- 
dissent et aries eos in pelagus detulisset, 
Helle de ariete decidit. . . .’ Rose has 
no comment, but Thomas Muncker in 
the year 1681, in a note on pelagus, 
pointed out, in contrast, that Tzetzes 
and Augustine said that they flew. This 
is the only remark that I have found 
anywhere calling attention to the double 
literary tradition. The First Vatican 
Mythographer (c. 23, Bode, i, p. 8) has 
‘deinde cum arieti adhaerentes mare 
supernatarent, Helle puella in mare 
cecidit’. The Second (c. 134, ib., p. 121) 
writes ‘quos matris praecepto obtem- 
perantes aries in pelagus detulit’. The 
Third, who is medieval (c. 15, ib., p. 253), 
says that Phrixus and Helle were given 
a golden-fleeced ram ‘quo transfretarent 
mare hoc pacto, ne retro aspicerent. 
Helle uero ut incontinens et timida 
retro aspexit, unde in mare mersa est. 
.... Phrixus transiuit’. 

The late ‘Lactantius Placidus’ scholia 
on Statius are decisively Swimmers in 
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at least four passages (on Theb. ii. 281, 
and v. 475, and on Ach. i. 28 and 65). 
The third passage is amusing, for we 
learn that Phrixus ungallantly bestrode 
the ram, while poor Helle ‘natans ad 
caudam ipsius arietis se tenebat, fessa 
tandem ponto submersit’. 

The language of Hyginus, Poet. 
astron. ii. 20, though perhaps not quite 
conclusive, also suggests swimming. 

I will not dwell on the silly Euhemer- 
istic theories found in Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 47, in the scholia on Apollonius 
Rhodius, i. 256, ii. 168, iv. 76, etc., and 
in several later writers. One form, 
which I have already mentioned, and 
which goes back to Dionysius Scyto- 
brachion in the second century B.c., 
makes Crius a man who built a ship to 
save Phrixus: the other says that 
Phrixus sailed in a ship with a ram 
figure-head. I will only remark that 
both stories look more like rationaliza- 
tions of swimming than rationalizations 
of flying. 

It will be observed that I have named 
no definite Swimmer or Flier earlier 
than the reign of Augustus, except 
Philostephanus, Agatharchides, and 
conceivably pseudo-Eratosthenes, but, 
though I have cautiously classed all 
other early writers as Neutrals, I think 
that it is extremely likely that the 
author of the MeydAa ’Hota made the 
ram swim, and almost certain that both 
Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius did so. 
Hecataeus, on the other hand, and the 
other Ionian historians, and the many 
tragic and comic poets, beginning with 
Aeschylus, who wrote an Athamas or a 
Phrixus, have, I think, left no trace of 
their handling of this point. 

The evidence for the MeydAa ’Hota 
is contained in the scholia on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, ii. 181, which say: 
nennpa@oba Sé Dwéa dnolv ‘“Hoiodos év 
Meyddas *Hoias Sri Dpitw rhv ddov 
éunvucev. It is of course possible that 
the loss of Helle induced Phrixus to 
bring down the flying ram, but it seems 
far more likely that, like the Argonauts 
after him, Phrixus landed from the water 
and, again like the Argonauts, consulted 
Phineus on the sea-route through the 
Euxine. 


In Pindar there is only one significant 
passage, Pyth. iv. 1509 ff.: 

xéderat yap éav yvyav Kopiga 
Dpifos €APdvras mpos Aijra Paddpous 
Sépya re xptod Babdpaddov dyew, 7@ mor’ €x mdvTov 

caw0n * 

é« Te patpuads abéwv Bedréwr. 

The chronological arrangement at the 
end of this passage, as often, is radial— 
nearest things, past or future, first—and 
éx movrov (though no one seems to have 
noticed it) surely suits swimming in- 
finitely better than flying. 

In the case of Apollonius an apparent 
initial difficulty is easily dismissed. In 
ii. 654 he writes of Phrixus 

onnd0 dua xpd pedyev mdAw ’ Opxopevoio, 
and Orchomenus, as I have said, unlike 
Halus, does not lie on the sea. But 
Apollonius’s Orchomenus, like Shake- 
speare’s Bohemia, ignores geographical 
pedantry. It is consistently treated as 
the returning Argo’s goal, and one 
passage will be enough to lay this doubt 
(ii. 1184 ff.) : 

mapeott 5€ rad’ emi vnds 
évOa Kai Eva véecbat, darn didov, etre per’ Alar, 
eize per’ adveriy Belov méAw ’ Opxopevoio, 

The passage that I have noticed most 

suggestive of swimming is iv. 114 ff. : 
tihpos ap’ Aicovidns xovpn 7° amd vnds €Bnoav 
moujevr’ ava x@pov, tva xpiob Kaddovrat 
edvai, 60. mp@rov Kexpnora yovvar’ Exaypev 
vitovow dopéwy Mivutiov vl” "Addparros. 
The place, it will be observed, is close 
to a point where ships can lie. How a 
ram flies I do not know, but surely xara 
7. Oeitov rather than with his legs (in 
Agatharchides trois zooi meropévov is a 
sceptic’s reductio ad absurdum). To any 
one who has read the rest of the evi- 
dence it must be obvious that Apol- 
lonius’s ram came out of the sea and 
collapsed on the shore, exhausted by 
his portentous swim. 

Again, a wish uttered by a woman of 
Pagasae in i. 256f. fits the swimming 
version better than the flying: 

ds bpedev xai Dpigov, dr’ dAero mapbévos “EXAn, 
kopa péAav xpi@ ay’ émdvoat. 

It is perhaps also permissible to argue 
that, when Phrixus, like the Argonauts 
after him, enjoyed the hospitality of 
Dipsacus on the Bithynian coast (ii. 
649 ff.), he was passing by sea, but the 
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place is too near the Bosphorus to make 
this conclusive. I might add at this 
point that the Orphic Argonautica seem 
to bear no clear witness either way. 

Antipater of Thessalonica, when he 
writes in Anth. Pal. ix. 215 of Cleo- 
nice, drowned in the Hellespont, év dé 
peAaivy | poprids rhv “Eds potpav are- 
mAdoaro, looks like a Swimmer, as does 
Propertius in ii. 26. 1 ff., dreaming that 
he saw Cynthia in the sea, ‘nec iam 
umore graues tollere posse comas, 
qualem purpureis agitatam fluctibus 
Hellen, aurea quam molli tergore uexit 
ouis’: but neither passage is beyond 
dispute. 

What general conclusions can be 
drawn from all these facts? Look first 
at the Fliers: we see only one poet, 
Nonnus, and only one Latin writer of 
any kind, Saint Augustine. The rest 
are a handful of Greek prose-writers, of 
whom only two, Philostephanus and 
Agatharchides, are earlier than the 
Christian era, and only three, Lucian, 
Philostratus, and Apollodorus, have any 
literary standing. Then turn to the 
Swimmers: besides the artists of all 
known pre-Hellenistic monuments we 
see, in all probability, three important 
Greek poets, the Hesiodic author of the 
MeydAa *Hota, Pindar, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and quite indisputably five 
classical Latin poets, Ovid, Manilius, 
Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius, 
and also Diodorus Siculus, Apuleius, 
Hyginus, and Palaephatus, and these 
outstanding figures are supported by 
all that can be learnt of both the general 
astronomical and the Latin mytho- 
graphic tradition. 


The evidence is overwhelming. In the 
original story the ram swam. 

How the flying version arose can only 
be guessed. It can scarcely be a very 
ancient variant, for the flying ram, as 
Robert felt, is an anomaly in Greece, 
barely justified by the gods’ riding or 
chariot horses, or by the darepa awr7%- 
para of Olympians or Furies. We might 
suppose that the ram’s identification 
with Aries raised him to the skies, but 
we saw that pseudo-Eratosthenes and 
Manilius are Swimmers, and her bull’s 
similar exaltation never seems to have 
spared Europa a wetting. Philoste- 
phanus, whom Susemihl unkindly classes 
as a paradoxographer (he wrote inter 
alia repi mapadcfwy motayav), may have 
had the bright thought, or it may go 
back to Pherecydes, whose handling of 
this point has left no trace. The shift 
of the Athamas legend from seaside 
Halus to lakeside Orchomenus may 
have influenced the change, though it 
does not seem to have worried Apol- 
lonius: it is conceivably significant that 
several Fliers (Philostephanus, Apollo- 
dorus, Lucian, Nonnus, and Tzetzes) 
connect Athamas with Boeotia, while 
two Swimmers (Hyginus and Palae- 
phatus) place him in Thessaly. Possibly 
the flying ram was invented by some 
Attic tragedian as an ex machina close 
to an Athamas or a Phrixus. 

Be that as it may, one thing is plain. 
All theories which start (as most do) 
with the assumption that the ram flew 
from the first are built upon air. 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THREE-WORD IAMBIC TRIMETERS IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


IT is commonly recognized that lines 
such as 
mérAovet BapBapot Kaprvxwpac (Suppl. 235) 

are frequent enough in Aeschylus to 
constitute a noteworthy stylistic device. 
But I have not been able to find statis- 
tics of their use. The following is a 
survey of their frequency and form in 
the thirty-two extant Greek tragedies. 





It includes as three-word trimeters such 
lines as 


Hxov 8 avayyéAAovres aiodoordpous (P.V. 661) 
where a monosyllable has been elided, 
but not such as 

tynAoxpiuvots Tov Aewpyov dxpdoa (P.V. 5) 
wherein the article, though metrically 
judged to be joined to the succeeding 
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word, makes the line slightly less 
weighty than the strict three-word 
type. All three-word trimeters both in 
dialogue and in lyric are recorded, but 
it will be found that only two occur 
in lyric passages. For Aeschylus and 
Euripides Murray’s Oxford texts have 
been used, for Sophocles Jebb’s text of 


1897. 


Aeschylus. Ag. 262, 1113, 1127, 1208: 4: average 
0'0045 (i.e. 44 per thousand). Pers. 390, 830, 836: 
3: 00069. Cho. 275, 706, 872, 1002, 1049: 5: 0°0078. 
Supp. 235, 267, 286, 307: 4: 00083. Eum. 14, 182, 
626, 718, 769, 1028: 6: 0:0093. P.V. 113, 207, 362, 
501, 661, 711, 799, 1005, 1025: 9: 0-016. Sept. 19, 29, 
72, 243, 431, 449, 464, 496, 541, 614, 621, 635, 798: 
13: 0°0238. Total 44. General average o-0103. 

Sophocles. Aj. 454, 820, 997, 1258: 4: 0°004. 
Ant. got, 1036: 2: 00027. El. 13, 1002, 1018: 3: 
00026. O.T. 3, 913, 1264: 3: 00025. O.C. 376, 1327, 
1645: 3: 0°0024. Trach. 1156: 1: o-oo1. Phil. 226: 
I: 00009. Total 77. General average 0-0023. 

Euripides. Phoen. 140, 279, 493, 654, 1087, 1142, 
1151, 1368: 8: 00067. Bac. 763, 861, 1045, 1098, 
1344: 5: 00054. Rhes. 297, 441, 922: 3: 0°0045. 
Tro. 917, 936, 1000: 3: 0:0039. Or. 703, 883, 1061, 
1210: 4:0°0039. I.T. 259, 1375, 1389, 1468: 4: 0°0037 
(Cyc. 185, 406: 2 : 0-0034. Not considered elsewhere, 
since the evidence for the diction of satyr-drama 
is inadequate.) El. 75, 109, 1253: 3: 00032. H.F. 
218, 1319, 1332: 3: 00031. Jom 810, 1207, 1593: 3: 
00028. I.A. 492, 1154: 2: 00022. Supp. 719, 1083: 
2: o-0021. Andr. 736, 813: 2: o-oo21. Hel. 159, 
1080: 2: 00016. Med. 315, 1229: 2: o-oor7. Alc. 
184: r: o-0013. Her. 44: 4: o-oo11. Hipp. 1406: 1: 
o-oo1. Hec. None in about 920 iambic trimeters. 
Total 49. General average 0-0028,! 


It will be noted that in Sophocles and 
Euripides the frequencies almost corre- 
spond to possible chronological order, 
but in Sophocles they decrease while in 
Euripides they increase. The only cer- 
tain exceptions to this chronological 
order are the O. C. of Sophocles, and the 
Tro., the Hel., and the corrupt J.A. of 
Euripides. The high frequency in 47., 
which probably belongs to the period 
in which Sophocles said ‘he mimicked 
the bombast of Aeschylus’ (Plutarch, 
De Prof. in Virt. 7, p. 79 B), is note- 
worthy, as is that in Euripides’ Phoen. 
and Bac., two highly Aeschylean plays. 
Aeschylus’ frequencies are less uniform. 
The nature of the subject-matter prob- 
ably caused the large number in the 
Septem and P.V. The comparative 

1 Also Aesch. frags. 2, 160, 180, 304, 326, 330. 


Soph. 306, 355, 432, 447, 494, 605, 702, 1025. 
Eur. 185, 413, 619, 705, 816 (Il. 2 and 3). 


shortage in Ag. is perhaps because in 
that most human of his plays he desired 
most avOpwreiws Aéyew. Curiously, too, 
all the three-word trimeters in this play 
are used in exceptional positions (see 
below). In the three tragedians, then, 
the frequency varies from approxi- 
mately 24 per thousand lines in Set. 
to o in Hee. 

Over 50 per cent. of three-word 
trimeters consist of arrangements of 
three-, four-, and five-syllable words 
in various orders. The arrangements 
3+5+4 and 4+5-+3 are not used, pre- 
sumably because they give no caesura. 
The next commonest forms are 5+5-+2 
and 2+5+5. 5+2+5 occurs only in 
P.V. 1025 and Or. 703. Six-syllable 
words: 3+3+6 (with elision after the 
third foot) in Phil. 226 and J.A. 1154; 
4+2+6 in Sept. 635 (with elision after 
the third foot) and P.V. 113 (no elision) ; 
5+1+6 in Cho. 706 and 1049. Seven- 
syllable words: 1+4+7 A. Supp. 286 
and Sept. 541; 2+3+7 Sept. 614, O.T. 
913, Trach. 1156, Aj. 997, 1258, Hel. 159; 
3+2+7 S. El. 1002 and Jon 1593. 
Resolved feet: 3+5+5 (second foot) 
Bac. 1098 and Or. 1210; 5+3+5 (first) 
O.C. 1327; 5+5+3 (third) Sept. 798; 
4+4+5 (first) Bac. 861, 1344, and H.F. 
1332; 6+3+4 Cho. 275; 5+3+6 (third 
and fourth) Phoen. 493, 

droorepodpa matpidos advoowrara, 
which is the longest three-word iambic 
trimeter in Greek tragedy, but by no 
means the most impressive since it is 
largely composed of light vowels. 

No two-word trimeters are found in 
tragedy.' They are not uncommon in 
Aristophanes, e.g. Euripides’ descrip- 
tion of Aeschylus in Frogs 839: 

dmepiAdAntov KoumodaxeAoppypova., 

Ninety-five of the 110 three-word 
trimeters occur in speeches of over ten 
lines. They are commonest in long 
descriptive passages. The remaining 14 
are used thus: 2 in stichomythia, Ag. 
1208, Hipp. 1406; 3 in distichomythia, 
Eum. 718, Or. 1210, Hel. 1080, and 1 in 
a two-line comment, Ag. 1113; 2 in a 
three-line, Sept. 243, Cho. 872; 1 in a 
four-line, Phoen. 1087; 3 in a six-line 


t But see Soph. frag. 494, and below. 
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speech, Ag. 262, Trach. 1156, Hel. 159; 
2 in lyric sequences, Ag. 1127, Phoen. 
654. As noted above, all four instances 
in the Ag. are exceptional. 

Although this is strictly a statistical 
paper a few words on the stylistic effect 
of these lines will be added. Their high 
frequency in Aeschylus agrees well 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his 
description of the adornpa appovia (ITepi 
Adgews Cc. xxii): épeideo8ar BovAerar 7a 
ovdpata aofadds Kai ordoes AapPavew 
wor’ éx mepiupaveias Exacrov dvoya opacbat 
améxew 7 am’ dAAjAwy 7a. pwopra Svaoraceis 
dfvorAdyous aicOnrois xpovois Sieipydpueva. 
In other words, their style of archi- 
tecture is Cyclopean; the interstices 
between the huge rough-hewn words 


are not filled in with conjunctions, par- 
ticles, and assimilations.! 

A few examples from English and 
Greek will illustrate their sonorous and 
impressive effect : 

Surprisal unadmonished unforewarned 

(Paradise Lost, v. 245) 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous 

(Samson Agonistes, 417) 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
(Macbeth, ii. 2. 53) 

efeparwbn xaeBpovrynbn abdvos (P.V. 362) 

gaoxitwres Kal memAexravnpevae (Cho. 1049)? 

nap’ AiGioyuy dorvyerrovoupévas (A. Supp. 286)? 

mpoondddiorat KorAoydoropos KKxAov (Sept. 496). 

W. B. STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


1 See Dionysius, Demosth. 39, p. 213 (1073). 
2 These last two are almost two-word lines. 


ITAPAXAPAE IZ 


THE following note, in the handwriting 
of Professor Ingram Bywater, was found 
by Dr. R. W. Chapman in a bundle of 
papers, and has been presented by him 
to the Coin-room library at the Ash- 
molean Museum. In it Bywater dis- 
cusses the meaning of the word zapa- 
xaparrew in the opening section of the 
life of Diogenes the Cynic written by 
Diogenes Laertius (vi. 2. 20, 21): it was 
probably a summary of his views for 
the benefit of some correspondent who 
had consulted him, and was not in- 
tended for publication as it stands. But 
it seems worth printing without altera- 
tion (except for one obvious slip in the 
phrasing, and the modernizing of some 
references), as it thus has, in addition 
to its lexicographical value, the interest 
of illustrating the working of Bywater’s 
mind. 

Here follows the text of Diogenes; 
then Bywater’s note, to which his 
initials are appended; and some com- 
ments of my own. 

Avoyévns ‘Ixeciov tparelirov Swwrevs. 
g¢noi dé AvoxdAjs, Snpooiav adrod rHv 
tpamelav €xovros Tob matpds Kai mrapa- 
xapdfavros TO vomiopa, gpuyeiv. EvBov- 
Aeidns 8 ev 7H epi Avoyévovs adrov 
Avoyévn dnoi totro mpafau Kai ovvaddaba 
T@ matpt. od pv adda Kai adros zreEpi 
adrob dnow év r@ IlopddAw wis tapaxapd- 


‘ , ” » 2 \ , 
Ear Td vopuopa. Evor 8 emyseAnriy yevd- 
prevov avarreoOyvar bo THY TexUTaV Kal 
€AOdvra eis AeAdovds 7} eis To AnjAvov ev TH 
4 > , td > ~ 
matpiix ’Amdd\Awvos truvOdvecbar «i Taira 
mpater amep avarreiBerar. Tod 5é ovyxwpr- 
gavTos TO TOATUKOY VopuLOpa, Ov GuVEis, TO 
/ > , ‘ , e 4 
Képpa exiPdnAevoe Kai dwpabeis, ws pév 
> 4 e , € ‘ 
Twes, epuyadevOn, ws Sé twes, exo 
breEHAVe hoPnleis. Evror 5€é pace mapa Tod 
matpos avtov AaBdvra ro vomopa dia- 
POcipa. Kai tov pev Sebevra amobaveir, 
tov d¢ duyeiv edBeiv re eis AeApovds Kai 
, > > / > 4 , 
muvOavopevov ovK €i mapaxapdéa, adAa ri 
mownacas evdotdtatos éoTat, ovtw AaPeiv 
TOV Xpnopov ToUTOV. 


TTapaxapdrrew 70 vopucpa 


How does this differ in meaning from 
the simple formula yapdrrew vouiopa = 
to stamp coin? 

If we look at other compounds with 
mapa, there are three possible senses of 
mapayaparrewv Which may be deemed to 
be sufficiently well established by 
analogy, if not always by direct evi- 
dence. 

I. mapaxaparrev = to blunder the 
stamping so as to produce a bad im- 
pression (xapaxrjp), like mapaxdrrew 
and zaparuvmoteGo.—with which last it 
is conjoined in Harpocration, s.v. wapd- 
onpos: eipntar amd THv vomwopatwv a 
Kadovo. Tapdonpa nro Gr. UroxaparreTat 
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bro Tav apyvpapoBdv onveiw Twi 6 
SyAot tHv davdAdrytra, 7 ered; mapa- 
reTUTwTat Kai TapaKkexdpaxra. Compare 
Pollux, 3. 86. 

2. mapaxaparrew = to change the 
xapaxryp, and so metaphorically = 
mutare, as Graevius says on Lucian, 
Demon. 5. This is a meaning for which 
analogies can be found in other com- 
pounds of zapa- (see L. & S., s.v.), e.g. 
mapaxérrew in Galen, viii, p. 583 Kiihn: 
ovTws dpa tiv tav ‘ENjvwv ovv7Peav 
brepretiuynkas, woTe nd emitpéemew py- 
Sevi unde rodAdxoTov abrijs mapaxdmrew. 

3. Tapaxaparrew = to stamp with a 
counterfeit stamp as a fabricator of base 
money does. Compare the following 
compounds of zapa :— 

mapaonpetov: Plato Com. in Meineke, 
F.C.G. ii, p. 643 onpeta, mapacypeia, 
KAeiv, trapakAeiduov—where Meineke ex- 
plains wapacnpeia as = sigilla adulterina, 
and zapaxAeidiov as = clavis adulterina. 

Taparojoacba. odpayida, Thucyd. 
I. 132, 5 = to counterfeit a seal: this is 
explained by Hesychius by zapacd¢pa- 
yloa. 

mapdonuov is generally (e.g. by Hesy- 
chius and others) explained to mean 
xiBdnAov when used of coins. And it 
clearly means this in Demosthenes, 
Timocr. 213, where he says: ei tis 6 rips 
moAews €ort vopuopa, ToOTO SiadBeiper Kai 
mapadonmov eiapeper, pceiv Kai KoAdLew— 
this being explained by what is said a 
little further on, that silver is debased 
by an admixture of brass or lead. 

mapaceonpacpuevov in Pollux, 3. 86, 
seems to mean the same thing. 

mapaonuaive. (which Hesych. inter- 
prets by wapayaparre:) means probably 
to make counterfeit coin. 

mapaxapatrew To vou.opa (whatever 
the expression may mean) was a penal 
offence: Galen, viii, p. 584 Kiihn: 
vouucpa Kal? éxdornv Tav mdéAewv lopev 
avpBorov wris Kal mpdcews, 6 Tods 
mapaxaparrovras ot vowobérat KoAdLovow : 
i.e. he uses wapayaparrew To vopiopa as 
the equivalent of ro vousopa diadbeipew 
kai mapdonpov eiogépey in Demosthenes. 

If mapayaparre 7d vopopa could 
mean ‘countermark’ (i.e. something like 
what dmoxapdrrew seems to mean in 
Harpocration 1.1.), we should have to 


compare it with zapacnpaivecba ‘to 
affix one seal near another’, zapacn- 
pecotcfa, ‘to append a note to some- 
thing’, wapaypadew ‘to write something 
near something’. But I very much 
doubt whether in this sense the verb 
could have a word like 76 véusopa as its 
object. mapayapdtrew vousoua would 
mean, if this sense is to be given the 
verb, ‘to stamp one coin by the side 
of another’—which is obviously not the 
sense required. And even supposing the 
word could mean to ‘mark’ money, what 
evidence is there to show that the money 
so marked was to be regarded as speci- 
ally good or certified money? ‘Marked 
money’ might just as well mean bad 
money of some sort—as the Harpo- 
cration passage seems to intimate. And 
the idea ordinarily associated with 
vouwopa Trapaxexapaypevov wherever the 
phrase occurs is certainly that of bad 
money of some sort or other. 

The story as told by D. L. might be 
retold with little variation of language 
in terms recognized by Demosthenes, 
70 Tis TOAEws vopuopa SiepOerpe, Tapdon- 
pov eiodépwv. Diogenes made and cir- 
culated base money ; and his position as 
a banker (the city bank was in his 
father’s hands according to one form 
of the story) would render this an easy 
matter. His exile which was the con- 
sequence of this crime is abundantly 
testified by ancient writers. As to the 
crime itself, Diogenes acknowledged it 
in his dialogue, the I7épSaAos, and it was 
also mentioned by Eubulides, whom 
Meineke (F.C.G. i, p. 421) supposes to 
be the Eubulides who was Aristotle’s 
contemporary. 

If Diogenes himself acknowledged the 
crime, it was probably on the principle 
‘the greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint’. Polemo and Zeno the Stoic were 
also ‘converted’ characters. 

Turning now to the words of the 
oracle, we need not inquire whether the 
story of the oracle was a myth or not, 
or whether 76 voyscpa mapaxdpagov was 
one of the Delphic ‘Spriiche’ as Géttling 
(Gesamm. Abhandl. i, p. 238) seems to 
think. The point consists in the lan- 
guage of the oracle being (as was the 
way with oracles) ambiguous and ad- 
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mitting a good as well as a bad sense. 
mapayaparrew might bear the second 
rather than the third of its three possible 
meanings, and thus stand for pera- 
xaparrew ‘to change the stamp’, ‘to put 
a new stamp on things’. Noyopa too 
might easily bear the meaning it so 
often has of ‘custom’ or ‘established 
institution’ (see L. & S. s.v.) and be the 
equivalent of 6 vopileras or ta vopuld- 
preva. So that the command of the oracle 
might be said to mean this, ‘Put a new 
stamp on the custom or ordinary ways 
of life’. And, oracle or no oracle, this 
was precisely what the Cynic sought to 
do—his whole life was a protest against 
the ordinary ways of man in society 
as he found it. In thought, speech, 
dress, eating, drinking—to say nothing 
of certain other functions of human 
life—he aimed at being unlike other 
men and kept telling people that the 
world and its convenances are absurdly 
wrong—a point which Maximus Tyrius, 
Diss. 36. 5, improves in his usual 
fashion. 
I. B. 


It seems possible that Bywater’s doubt 
whether apayapdrrew could mean 
‘countermark’ arose from a misunder- 
standing of the effect of a countermark 
on the currency of a coin. [Japayapar- 
Tew TO vouiopna might be interpreted as 
‘to stamp one stamp by the side of 
another on the coin’, which is what 
constitutes countermarking: and on 
this assumption it comes very close to 
Bywater’s meaning 2, as the type—the 
xapaxryp—was frequently used in Greek 
coinage, at any rate from the fifth 
century B.C., to show the denomination 
of a nomisma, which, in the strict 
meaning of the word, was a coin current 
at an artificial value, not as bullion. 
There are many instances in Greek city 
coinages, especially of the fourth and 
third centuries, where series of coins 
have been countermarked by the 
authorities of the cities which issued 
them, presumably to alter their values: 


at Sinope itself in the third century the 
tetradrachms and lower denominations 
on the Attic standard, of the types of 
Waddington, Recueil (ed. 2), 202/44, 
203/46-8, 204/50-1, are found stamped 
with a second smaller type on one or 
both faces, which might certainly be 
described as paracharaxis. 

Such countermarking, however, 
would not be a criminal act, if done by 
a monetary magistrate with the authori- 
ty of the city: it was as easy for a state 
to revise currency values in the time of 
Diogenes as it is to-day. The charge 
against Hikesios was presumably con- 
nected with Bywater’s meaning 3— 
that he had stamped bad money. 
Hikesios appears as monetary magi- 
strate on drachms of type 22 of the 
Recueil, which is dated as from 360 to 
320 B.C. : and as monetary magistrate he 
would have control of the city dies. If 
he used these wrongfully to stamp 
plated coin, he would have committed 
an offence which, in the agreement 
between Phocaea and Mytilene relative 
to the joint issue of coinage (Michel, 
Inscriptions Grecques, 8), was punish- 
able by death. It is true that the known 
coins of Hikesios are all apparently of 
good metal, but plated coins of the 
same series exist, and that the fear of 
plating was a very present one in the 
minds of merchants who handled the 
coins of Sinope in the fourth century is 
shown by the fact that many of them 
(including some of those of Hikesios) 
are chisel-cut to test their goodness. 

The suggestion that this chisel- 
cutting was the paracharaxis of the 
story does not appear tenable: it was 
simply a test, not a stamping in any 
sense, and was not, so far as can be 
traced, a criminal offence. 

The net result of this application of 
numismatic considerations to Bywater’s 
notes is that, while some details of his 
argument require revision, his conclu- 
sions are fully justified. 


J. G. MILNE. 
Oxford. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE THEBAID OF STATIUS 


nuntius exanimi suspensus pectora cursu 
Aepytus ad regem portae statione relicta 
tendit et haec trepido vix intellectus anhelat. 
‘rumpe pios cultus intempestivaque, rector, 
sacra deum: frater muris circum omnibus instat 
portarumque moras frenis assultat et hastis 
nomine te crebro, te solum in proelia poscens.’ 
flent maesti retro comites et uterque loquenti 
adgemit et pulsis exercitus obstrepit armis. 
ille vocat : ‘nunc tempus erat, sator optime divum! 
quid meruit Capaneus?’ turbatus inhorruit altis 
rex odiis, mediaque tamen gavisus in ira est. 

xi. 239-50. 
THE Oxford text, Postgate’s Corpus, the 
Loeb edition, and Mr. Alton (C.Q. xvii. 
185) agree in interrupting’ Aepytus’ 
speech at poscens, and making fleni?.. . 
vocat narrative. This can hardly be 
right. If, as is natural, we take uterque 
with exercitus, there is the obvious 
objection that Eteocles is inside the 
city, which he does not leave till 388 
(Eumenis eiecit fractis Eteoclea ports), 
and the Argive army is outside, where 
it cannot hear the message delivered. 
The Loeb translation is a curiosity: 
‘Behind him his sorrowing comrades 
weep, each echoing the speaker with 
their groans, while the host clash arms 
and rage against the foe.’ Few scholars 
will agree with this rendering of ob- 
strepit, or believe in the existence of 
Aepytus’ two anonymous comrades. 
Mr. Alton emends to interque—‘the 
soldiers groan at the words which inter- 
rupt the sacrifice’-—but that is not the 
point: it is the nature of the message, 
not the time of its delivery, which 
causes consternation. 


1 ‘ending’ in the case of the Loeb edition, which 
oddly, in view of rex in 250, refers ille to Eteocles. 
2 dant Alton. 


The passage is correctly explained in 
a scholium, quoted in Weber’s Corpus: 
‘tam hostis quam amicus obstrepit 
clamanti et provocanti te Polynici: ille 
tamen non cessat.’ Aepytus’ speech 
runs without a break to Capaneus? He 
describes the horror excited by the 
challenge in Polynices’ staff and the two 
armies, both of which are in a position 
to hear it, the Argives from behind and 
the Thebans from their walls in front. 
‘But’, he adds, with an effective rhythm 
and a less doubtful use of voco, ‘he per- 
sists in his challenge.’ ' 

This interpretation is to be found in 
several old editions besides Weber, e.g. 
the Delphin, and in the translations of 
Boutteville and Nisard. No claim to 
novelty is made in this note, but as the 
editions most accessible to English 
readers are agreed in rejecting the in- 
terpretation, it seems worth while to 
plead for its reacceptance. I have not 
been able to discover by whom it was 
first rejected, or why. 


regnum et furias oculosque fpudentist 
novit... i. 684. 
Perhaps the true reading is cadentes :3 
cf. xi. 620, et pater et genetrix et regna 
oculique cadentes, and i. 238, nati... 
cadentes calcavere oculos. c and p can 
be confused in rustic capitals: in i. 74 
the MSS. vary between carentem and 
parentem, and in iv. 166 between erecta 


and erepta. J. B. Poynton. 


Winchester College. 





3 Having access only to the apparatus of the 
Oxford text and Postgate, I cannot say if this 
suggestion has already been made. 


PASSIO SS. MACHABAEORUM «5. 28 


IN this new text, edited by Heinrich Dorrie (Abh. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Philol.- 
Histor. Klasse III. 22, 1938), there is a speech of 
Eleazar addressed to Antiochus. In 5. 28 we read: 
‘Move quosvis fficti tmotus fcachinnos, plus 
rideberis quam risisti.’ In his careful apparatus 
Dérrie notes the deviations of single MSS., two 
of which I have to mention: victt for fictt h 
(Heiligenkreuz, twelfth century), recommended 
by Dom G. Morin, and ficte (f), which induced 
Pohlenz to propose ficte (= ae) mentis. This, 
however, is tacitly rejected by the editor, who on 


p. 22 puts the passage at the beginning of a list of 
corruptions common to both classes of MSS. He 
writes: ‘Vielleicht soll das heifen: schlage nur 
ein Gelaichter <an>, obwohl dir garnicht danach zu 
Mute ist (ficti), zu lachen. Eine Heilung des 
korrupten motus ist indes noch nicht gelungen.’ 
Here the corruption is more correctly localized 
than in the text with its all too many crosses. We 
must of course read voltus. This word occurs seven 
times in our text, and four passages have the 
genitive vultéis. For vultum fingere, cp. Cic. Cluent. 
72 ‘fictos simulatosque voltus’, De off. ii. 43 ‘ficto 
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voltu’, Caes. Bell. Gall. i. 39, 4 ‘vultum fingere’, 
Ov. Met. iv. 319 ‘finxit voltum’, Sen. Dial. xii (11 
in Thes. L. Lat. s.v. fingo, p. 774, 68 is an error), 
17. I ‘compositum fictumque voltum’. For ‘voltiis 


cachinnos’, cp. Cypr. Gall. Gen. 592 ‘solvitur in 

tremulos vultu crispante cachinnos’, which I cite 

from Thes. L. L. s.v. cachinnus. |W. MOREL. 
Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 


AMBIGUITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


W. Bedell STANFORD: Ambiguity in 
Greek Literature. Pp. xi+185. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1939. Cloth, 1os. 6d. 

‘Its purpose’, says Mr. Stanford of his 

book, ‘is to offer scholars a general 

systematic analysis of this minor, but 
common, feature of Greek style, to 
combat our ethical bias against the use 
of ambiguity, and to illustrate its poetic 
value.’ This threefold purposegnay be 
said on the whole to be achieved by 
the author. In case it should be 
thought that, since Mr. Stanford is 
dealing with the use, and not the mis- 
use, of a certain manner of writing, the 
moral issue does not arise, it may be 
answered that everybody does not see 
this, and that in any case we shall be 
none the worse of a little admonition. 

In this, as in his earlier work on 

Metaphor, he gives evidence of con- 

siderable reading, of ingenuity, and of 

a sensitive imagination. The new book 

is a real contribution to the study of 

a subject which has been unduly 

neglected. So fresh and stimulating an 

essay must awaken interest and com- 
mendation even when it arouses 
criticism. 

It must be said, however, that Mr. 
Stanford has not yet overcome a ten- 
dency to ill-considered asseveration. 
Too often he becomes the victim of his 
own dashing style. It must be added 
that the asseverations, however strongly 
expressed, are not always either clear 
or consistent. All this may be part of 
a purpose. One gathers from the book 
that its author is largely in sympathy 
with Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Ivor Richards, 
and other hierophants of that school of 
criticism ; he admits himself much in- 
debted to Mr. Empson. An old- 
fashioned reviewer easily gets puzzled 
by some of their pronouncements, and 
it may be that he is meant to be 
puzzled, so that he may be forced to see 


that a piece of great literature has many 
and perhaps contradictory aspects. 
This is not an unreasonable position in 
itself; but it is scarcely one that a 
scholar can hold. To the scholar clear- 
ness, accuracy, and consistency are of 
the first importance; and it is to 
scholars that Mr. Stanford is appealing. 

A detailed discussion of the book is 
not possible here and, if it were given, 
might produce the impression that I 
largely disagreed with it or thought it 
in general inaccurate or overstated, 
which would be very far from the truth. 
I welcome the personal character of the 
criticism, because second-hand judge- 
ments in literature are worse than use- 
less ; and I do not think that the up-to- 
dateness of the book is anything but 
a merit, although I find myself in con- 
stant disagreement with the up-to-date 
persons. But let me at least quote one 
sentence—almost the first in the 
volume. ‘By transferring this device of 
language’-—namely ambiguity—‘from 
the sphere of poetry and imagination 
to that of science and reason, and by 
being such able publicists that their 
contemporaries were misled into attri- 
buting the invention and use, instead 
of merely the abuse, of ambiguities to 
their schools, these disciples of Corax 
and Teisias made the very name of 
ambiguity suspect as if always synonym- 
ous with fallacy.’ I should myself have 
thought that this blackguarding of the 
founders of prose style was out of date ; 
and how, with the oracles in their 
memory, the contemporaries of Gorgias 
could have attributed the invention of 
ambiguity to him or his fellows is hard 
indeed to understand. But the real 
objection to this manner of writing in 
a book of scholarship is that it sub- 
stitutes picturesque asseveration for 
reasonedargument. Asfor Mr. Stanford’s 
picturesqueness perhapsthismay suffice : 
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‘But he did not, as the more esoteric 
poets do, adopt the methods of the 
cuttle-fish retreating under cover of an 
opaque cento of purple patches.’ 

The author does not profess to ex- 
haust the subject, but I think that it 
may be not unfairly objected to him 
that he scarcely realizes its implica- 
tions. He will not allow that there is 
any essential difference between the 
ambiguity of, say, the Agamemnon and 
that of a sophistical rhetorician ; it is 
only that Aeschylus makes a good, and 
the rhetorician a bad, employment of 
a legitimate literary device. But to 


understand the Aeschylean ambiguity 
one must study the nature of prophetic 
inspiration, on which the literary device 
is founded. Such a study, even with 
the aid of the Hebrew scholars who have 
dealt with the prophetic style in the 
Old Testament, is a difficult and 
treacherous one; but, until it has been 
undertaken, whatever one may say 
about ambiguity in Greek literature— 
at least about the only kind that has 
poetic value now—is bound to be more 
or less superficial. 
J. A. K. THOMSON. 
King’s College, London. 


TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK TRAGEDY 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound; Euri- 
pides, Medea: translated by R. C. 
TREVELYAN. Pp. 47, 57. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. An English 
Version by D. Fitts and R. Fi1z- 
GERALD. Pp.g97. Oxford: University 
Press, 1938. Cloth, 7s.6d. 

THESE translations offer a marked con- 

trast in method, and, as the translators 

know their business and carry through 
their principles consistently, it is inter- 
esting to compare them and observe the 
results. Mr. Trevelyan’s object, as he 
tells us in his Introductions, is ‘to repro- 
duce as faithfully as possible for those 
who cannot read Greek, not only the 
meaning, but the form, phrasing and 
movement of the original’. He carries 
out his purpose with great skill and 
ingenuity. It would be difficult to find 

a more faithful translation, and yet on 

the whole it reads naturally with only 

rare lapses into ‘translator’s English’. 

In the lyrics he contrives in nearly all 

cases to reproduce the metre of the 

Greek in unrhymed English verse, and 

in dialogue he preserves in the main the 

rhythms of the original. To achieve so 
much is a real tour de force. 

The other translators set out, as they 
tell us, to make the play ‘clear and 
credible as a poem’, and to this end 
deal very freely with the original, 
sometimes translating almost literally, 
at others expanding or condensing, and 


occasionally cutting out a line or pas- 

sage completely: more often than not 

they condense. On the whole this 

drastic treatment is justified by the 

result. The dialogue is vigorous and 

natural, and the lyrics are pleasing and 

effective, though in most cases they are 

not so much translations as variations 

on the same theme, as one instance will 

show. The opening lines of the parodos 

become: 

Now the long blade of the sun, lying 

Level east to west, touches with glory 

Thebes of the Seven Gates. Open, unlidded 

Eye of golden day! O marching light 

Across the eddy and rush of Dircé’s stream, 

Striking the white shields of the enemy 

Thrown headlong backward from the blaze of 
morning! 

In the dialogue the translation, though 

free, usually keeps nearer to the Greek. 

Thus ll. 255-6 become: 

The body just mounded over with light dust : you 
see? 

Not buried really, but as if they’d covered it 

Just enough for the ghost’s peace. 

Here and elsewhere the translation 

makes the meaning clearer to a modern 

reader than a literal version would do. 

This should make it effective on the 

stage, and other things help to the 

same end. In the opening scene, for 

instance, we feel that this is just how 

two ordinary young women would talk 

now; and in Creon’s first speech we 

have an amusing parody in prose of a 

modern political speech. So far, so 

good; but the reader who knows the 
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original will feel that the impression 
produced is not quite that intended by 
Sophocles, though it might suit Eur- 
pides. Antigone and Ismene are not 
quite ordinary young women, and 
Creon’s oratory is not so cheap as the 
translation suggests. The price of 
making a Greek play attractive and 
intelligible to the average modern 
hearer is that we must distort it. How- 
ever, when the result is as interesting 
as this, that price is perhaps not too 
high. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s method makes heavier 
demands on the translator, for he has 
to face all the standing difficulties of 
translation in an aggravated form. If 
he is sometimes less lively and natural, 
that is inevitable. As a rule his lines 
run easily, but they have seldom quite 
the force, or in the case of Aeschylus, 
the weight, of the original. In the lyrics 
his management of metre is admirably 


ingenious, but English prosody is so 
licentious that no direct following of 
Greek metre can give the clear-cut 
effect of the original. 

In scholarship these translators seem 
well equipped, though in the case of the 
Antigone the freedoms taken make that 
hard to judge. But why in Ant. 343 do 
Kougovdwy dpvidwy become ‘lightboned 
birds’? And in 1. 1038 ‘synthetic gold’ 
for 7Aexrpov sacrifices chemistry to an 
effective phrase. And in Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s P.V. ‘tyranny’ for rupavvida in 
l. ro is unlikely in the mouth of Kratos 
speaking of Zeus. And in Medea 1051 
toAuntréov does not mean ‘must be 
dared’. Mr. Trevelyan does not tell us 
what text he follows, but in one case 
at least he departs from the usual order. 
In Medea he inserts ll. 929-31 ti Sfra 

. . Ta5€, between Il. 925 and 926, and 
this certainly improves the sense. 

F. R. Earp. 


MURRAY’S VERSION OF PERSAE 


Aeschylus, The Persians (Persae), trans- 
lated into English rhyming verse by 
Gilbert MurRRAY. Pp. 92. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1939. Paper, 2s. 

Tus translation of the Persae has the 

qualities which we expect in the work 

of Professor Gilbert Murray. It is never 
dull and it is poetry, though for once 
the best of this is found not in the lyrics 
but in the dialogue and especially in 
the long pyjces. This is doubtless chiefly 
because in the original these are perhaps 
the highest points as poetry, and they 
certainly lend themselves better to 
translation. Many of the lyrics, e.g. the 
ionics and anapaests of the parodos, are 
carried off in the Greek by a majestic 
rhythm as of rollers slowly breaking on 
the shore ; and likewise by the majestic 

Aeschylean diction. Neither of these 

effects can be adequately reproduced in 

English, and besides them there is not 

much, and little that gives scope for 

Professor Murray’s particular talents. 

He wisely does not attempt to reproduce 

directly the pomp of Aeschylean dic- 

tion, but allows himself a little more of 
the conventionally poetic than in most 
of his work, and seeks to heighten the 


effect by giving an oriental colour to 
some of the proper names. That is a 
happy device and might have been 
carried farther, though one instance of 
it, ‘Ba’al’, for the mysterious BaAjpy 
(1. 657\, sounds incongruous in the mouth 
of a Zoroastrian. 

The metre of the lyrics is carefully 
varied to reproduce the effect of the 
Greek as near as may be; but here and 
there the metre chosen runs so trip- 
pingly that to some readers it will sug- 
gest Light Opera rather than Tragedy ; 
e.g. in the version of Il. 584 ff. on page 47. 

According to his known principle, 
Professor Murray often heightens the 
effect of the original by using a more 
emotional word or developing a latent 
metaphor. Thus in 1. 229 ¢iAos be- 
comes ‘beloved’, and in 1. 976 &v 
mutvAw becomes ‘in one fell music’, and 
though this goes beyond the Greek in 
both cases, he is justified by his prin- 
ciple. But occasionally he seems to 
substitute a new idea, as in ‘haven of 
delight’ for zAovrov Ay in 1. 250, and 
in other cases the version given, though 
possible, is unexpected. Thus in 1. 372 
‘right full of mirth’ is given for xdp@ 
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tn’ evOdpou dpevos, but Xerxes is surely 
confident rather than mirthful; and in 
1. 664 ‘thou undarkened’ gives a strange 
sense to dxaxe; and in 1. ror3 ‘the Per- 
sian loves not war’, for dvomdAenov 
yévos 70 Ilepodv, is probably harder on 
the Persians than the chorus intend. 
And in lines 282-3 ‘shall all that is evil 
everywhere rejoice?’ is apparently the 
equivalent of ws mdvra mayxadkws jvvear. 
In one or two cases the version implies 
an emendation ; e.g. in 1. 997 the trans- 
lator evidently substitutes cai Aadaxav 
for the improbable Knydaédrav; simi- 


larly in 1. 318 Mé@yos is emended less 
certainly into Mados. Finally, though 
this is a captious criticism, a rowing 
man can hardly pass ‘bender of the 
blade’ for kwmns avag. Greek oars may 
not have been up to the Ayling stan- 
dard, but they must have:been bad 
indeed if they bent at the blade. The 
preface and notes are, as expected, in- 
teresting and useful. There are the fol- 
lowing misprints: ‘seeeth’ p. 24; ‘fore- 
spent’ for ‘forspent’ p. 34; ‘breechless’ 
for ‘breachless’ p. 37. 
F. R. Earp. 


THE BUDE EDITION OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Anthologie Grecque. Premiére Partie: 
Anthologie Palatine. Tome III (Livre 
VI); Tome IV (Livre VII, 1-363). 
Texte établi et traduit par Pierre 
WaLTz. (Collection des Universités 
de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1931, 1938. Paper, fr. 30, 50. 

THE two earlier volumes of this work 

were reviewed by the late Mr. J. U. 

Powell in C.R. xliii, pp. 183-4. The 

third volume came to the present re- 

viewer with the fourth. Mr. Powell’s 
favourable opinion of the undertaking 
is on the whole confirmed by the later 
instalments. M. Waltz is evidently 
master of the literature connected with 
his subject, as is shown afresh by the 
introductions to these two volumes 

(vol. ili, pp. 3-26; vol. iv, pp. 3-53), in 

which the tradition and content of 

Books VI and VII are described and 

critically examined. The French trans- 

lation is generally correct and often 
felicitous, though occasionally it seems 
to go astray over the emphasis of the 

Greek. The notes are extremely help- 

ful; particularly good are the explana- 

tions of the technical terms which make 
many of the dedicatory epigrams in 

Book VI such difficult reading. The 

apparatus criticus is set out with ad- 

mirable clarity and tells the ordinary 
reader all that he needs to know about 
the manuscripts, but it is to be regretted 
that on principle the editor only records 
such modern suggestions as he adopts 
in his own text. M. Waltz himself has 
been chary of emendation, but he has 
4598-3 


taken over a good many suggestions 
made by the supervisor of the edition, 
M. Desrousseaux, and many of these 
seem unworthy of a place in the text. 
This is particularly unfortunate where 
in consequence earlier and better emen- 
dations find no mention in the edition. 
Examples of such cases are vi. 4. I 
edxamés ayKiotpov Salmasius; 163. I Ta 
mept Lobeck; 185. 3 aaAwrov Lobeck ; 
301. 4 & peydAoe Wilamowitz; vii. 50. 3 
énixpotos D’Orville; 292. 2 pipe”... 
Supoyevn Jacobs. 

Of the new suggestions, which total 
nearly a hundred in the two volumes, 
the following are definitely attractive. 
All except those marked (W.) are by 
M. Desrousseaux. vi. 5. 8 aicdpevos 
(but then read évrpopov in 7, cf. vi. 25. 3; 
65. 11-12); 23. 1 aAucrdmov (W.); 42. 4 
Travis’); 75. 1 @ emt (W.), cf. Call. H. 
3.157; 78. I 7d vdKos, tav oeio (W.); 
99. 5 <eAvoay> (W.) (but then, with P. 
Maas, place a comma after pefvoas in 
4 and interpret av@’ dv as ‘because’) ; 
186. 5 To tpirov; 193. 6 Tob od OdAme; 
257. 3 7) POdvos; vii. 21. 5 pépos, adr’ 
(W.) ; 23. 4 edadous; 44. 3 oxnvis; 74.4 
petlov ; 231. 1 Boadpopov ; 337. 2 KeAevbo- 
mdépe. The following appear possible: 
Vi. 32. 4 danviras; 40. 1 Te pow otrov 
<rov>de ; 90. 4 KUprois (retaining PeAAovs 
of P'); 106. 6 evdaypés; 128. 2 dyiov; 
229. I ayxvAdxerpos ; 238. 5 Ei jurjd” (sic) ; 
Vii. 25. 8 wdKov; 51. 6 pnooopevas; 79. 
3-4 Aaé yap xaxtos "Iwvas €& . . . tda- 
KTEiVv; 132. 2v@8° EXxov) yAvKd tpjpua (W.); 
201. 4 (in app. crit.) yepyas amomrapeva ; 
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233. 4-5 eudavioas idinv,/aifé & ; 315. 6 
aidns ; 337. 6 dperjnvy (W.); 352. 3 (in 
app. crit.) é7’ éuev (W.), cf. Call. 
Fr. 294. 

A few further points may be added. 
vi. 33. 2: read probably zapaxrains . . 
én’ whedins. 84. 1: read & ew. 128. 4: 
accepting Desrousseaux’s Sniov in 2, 
read ov« éxovocev (sc. 6 SiHios) iruv; cf. 
A. P. 9. 588,5 ov« éxdncev éemwpidas ‘did 
not bring to the ground’. 254. 7: 
O@dAAovs “des couronnes’ D.: but were 
olive-wreaths worn at x@po.? 289. 5: 
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metddwy . . . tor@v ‘des longs métiers 
D.: but L. & S.9 do not admit an adj. 
mérados. 292. 3: ovverniey (Stadt.), 
adopted by W., is very hard; perhaps 
cuveréppeev. Vii. 321. 3: surely read 
eveornpitev (Scaliger). 

It is to be hoped that M. Waltz’s 
work on further volumes is far ad- 
vanced, and that the war will not delay 
publication. A complete Budé Antho- 
logy would be very valuable. 

E. A. BARBER. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


(1) J. M. EpmMonps: Some Greek Poems 
of Love and Wine translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. Pp. vi+70. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. Cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 

(2) A. S. Way: Greek Anthology, Books 
V-VII. Pp. 286. London: Macmillan, 
1939. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

(3) F. L. Lucas: A Greek Garland. Pp. 
xviii++106. Oxford: University Press, 
1939. Cloth, 5s. 

Dr. Way, who must at the time of his 

death have had to his credit the greatest 

bulk of translation from Greek and 

Latin since Philemon Holland, seems to 

me to have ploughed through these 

three books of the Palatine Anthology 
with conscience, but no lightness of 
touch: and he all too often uses so long 

a metre, with such a wait for the rhyme, 

that the delicacy of the original’s elegiac 

couplet is quite lost. Let me take the 
first four lines of an epigram of Calli- 
machus which was a great favourite 
with Walter Headlam (v. 6),' "Quoce 
Kadiyvwrtos * Iwvisd:: 
Kallignotus swore to Ionis that man nor woman 
born 
Should ever be held by him more dearly beloved 
than she. 

He swore it: but true is the saying, that oaths by 

lovers sworn 

Rise not to the ears of the Dwellers in Immor- 
tality. 

I think he does better when he employs 

a shorter measure as with v. 34: 


t Throughout this notice I use the numeration 
of the epigrams in the Loeb edition of A.P., as 
likely to be most familiar to readers of the C.R. 





Zeus bought Danae with a golden shower; 
I buy you with golden pelf. 
With this be content! I have no power 
To outbid Zeus himself. 
He is ingenious at toning down some 
minor obscenities (e.g. v. 35, 36, 38, 55), 
but there are a few which have been 
too much for him, and are omitted. 
Mr. Edmonds is nearer the spirit of 
poetry: and his pretty little book goes 
back to Sappho and Alcaeus, with one 
or two short and pleasant extracts from 
Theognis. The []@Ae Opnxin of Ana- 
creon is successfully attempted, and the 
extremely difficult "Aorépas eicabpeis of 
Plato is not bad (though it has required 
a lemma) with 
TO ONE CALLED ASTER OR STAR 
Star-gazing Star, would I were heav’n above 
To look with many eyes upon my love! 
But in English neither boys nor girls 
are called Star, and I think we must go 
boldly to the only name which has the 
right meaning. I once printed in a 
college magazine : 
My Stella at the telescope! 
I would I were the starry skies, 


For so to turn on her I’d hope 
Not two, but twice a million eyes! 


So with the Ads pot todx yains of Zonas 
(A.P. xi. 43) the idea of drinking wine 
out of an earthenware cup is so alien 
from us that I feel one must change the 
liquid. Possibly: 

I want no silver-gilt affair, 

But a tea-pot of plain earthenware— 


Of earth, whence I was made, 
And where I must be laid. 


Perhaps, however, this is not the 
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place to put forward rival theories of 
translation. I must end by commend- 
ing this charming little book, which 
would be a delightful birthday present 
to any Young Person, singling out for 
special praise Mr. Edmonds’s one trans- 
lation (with a reminiscence of Housman 
in it) from Strato, Kai mie viv nai épa 
(A.P. xi. 19), and certainly four out of 
the six from Paul the Silentiary, who 
has never had his due as a writer of this 
kind of verse. These have in Mr. Ed- 
monds’s English something of the spirit 
of the frivolous but most attractive 
love-lyrics of the Restoration. 

Mr. Lucas prints the Greek texts of 
his epigrams opposite his English ren- 
dering, which is always the most satis- 
factory arrangement for the critical 
reader: it is a pity he does not give 
references to the book and number in 
the Anth. Pal. Let us try him with 
xi. 43. Mr. Edmonds wrote: 


HERODOTUS, 


Herodotus, Book VIII, edited by 
J. Enoch Powe. Pp. xxvi+166; 
map. Cambridge: University Press, 
1939. Cloth, 6s. 

ALTHOUGH this commentary (which re- 

places Shuckburgh’s edition, first pub- 

lished in 1893) is designed for the general 
reader, it was to be expected that the 
distinguished author of A Lexicon to 

Herodotus would regard it as a particu- 

larly suitable field for textual criticism. 

In point of fact, Professor Powell is 

primarily concerned with problems of 

style and language, and it is for its 
philological accuracy that his com- 
mentary is especially valuable; it will 
be welcomed by every student of 
Greek, and through it beginners will 
make an easy but thorough acquain- 
tance with Herodotus’ language and 
literary technique. The short survey of 
the dialect (pp. xvi ff.) is a brilliant and 
stimulating piece of work; and the 
author’s very wide knowledge of Hero- 
dotus’ vocabularyis responsible for many 
sound and often brilliant comments, 
which will suggest to students of history 

a more precise estimate of the in- 

fluence of Athens upon Herodotus, and 


Give me the earthen cup, ’tis best of all: 

Clay gave me birth, and will give burial. 
Mr. Lucas’s version is: 

Hand me the sweet cup fashioned from that clay 
Whence I was born, where I shall lie some day. 
Here there is little to choose. But I 
would make on many of his renderings 
something of the same criticssm as upon 
Dr. Way: the length of the Eng-ish lines 
seems to take away the charm of the 
Greek original. His best translations 

are in short measures. 

He has made a mistake, I think, in 
including as an epilogue the last three 
lines of x. 90 (Palladas), suitable as they 
may seem at first sight to the present 
condition of the world : for “EAAnves here, 
as in x. 82 and x. 89, does not mean 
Greeks, but pagans ; Palladas is lament- 
ing the supersession of the Olympic 
Pantheon and the old philosophy by the 
advancing tide of Christianity. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


BOOK VIII 


upon those parts of his work which 
he probably wrote or elaborated during 
his stay there. A typical instance is the 
important note (on viii. 6. 10; p. 74) that 
eddpovn ‘is used eight times by Hdt., 
but only in Books VII-IX, in which he 
was most influenced by Attic Tragedy’. 
Such observations on the Attic flavour 
of Herodotus’ vocabulary may well 
afford a better clue to the chronology 
of the composition of the history than 
the over-ingenious statement that ‘Book 
VIII was not written till about 430 B.c.’ 
(p. xii). 

Some of Powell’s assumptions are dis- 
putable and, to my mind, unconvincing. 
It is difficult to accept the deletion of 
apduoBaoin (viii. 81. 6 f.; p. 118), a word 
of which L. & S. quote no fifth-century 
examples except from Herodotus, and 
which therefore, on the principle of the 
lectio difficilior, cannot be disposed of as 
as gloss. Nor is it easy to admit the 
spuriousness of the Prometheus Vinctus 
(p. 114; on viii. 74. 10f.), a point on 
which the author himself wavers a few 

t It is worth noting that the author himself once, 


seemingly, admitted the authenticity of this 
passage ; cf. Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. adug¢ioBaoin. 
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pages further on (p. 138; on viii. 137. 
15 f.), where he omits the brackets lest 
he should be counted amongst ‘those un- 
happy men who believe that Aeschylus 
did not write this play’ (Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy, 1939, 54, N. 1). 

The task of commenting on the book 
of an ancient historian, especially a 
book so crowded with events as that 
which contains Artemisium and Salamis, 
cannot, on the other hand, be regarded 
as adequately fulfilled by a treatment 
almost exclusively confined to its liter- 
ary aspects and its philological prob- 
lems. Such a commentary should, I 
think, deal also, and at some length, 
with the veracity, accuracy, and sources 
of the author. Thus, those of Professor 
Powell’s readers who are particularly 
interested in history will regret the dis- 
regard of historical criticism even more 
than the meagreness and dogmatism 
of some of his comments. Whether 
Herodotus borrowed from the memoirs 
of Dikaios, whom he mentions at viii. 
65. 1ff., is a matter of dispute (cf. 
Mathieu, R.E. A. x, xxxiii, 1931, 97 ff.); so 
too is the date of the Thessalo-Phocian 
war (Hdt. viii. 28). In neither case is it 
of great help to remark: ‘whether the 
transmission is oral or written does not 
appear’ (p. 108), or to state (wrongly, I 
am afraid; cf.Westlake, ].H.S., lvi, 1936, 
15) that ‘the date of the war . . . belongs 
to the earlier part of the sixth century’ 


(P- 90). 


It is also regrettable that Pro- 
fessor Powell has made no attempt 
to investigate Diodorus’ paraphrase of 
Herodotus, although, to mention only 
one significant instance, the doubtless 
intentional omission of the name of 
Alexander I Philhellen, when Diodorus 


relates the king’s mission to Athens as’ 


an envoy of Mardonius, is, I venture 
to surmise, of some importance for a 
better estimate of Ephorus,' in particu- 
lar of the chronology and composition 
of his work, as well as of the way in 
which he reshaped the narrative of 
Herodotus and cast it into the mould of 
Isocrates’ panhellenism. Finally, the 
very good map of Xerxes’ march which 
is appended to the volume does not 
compensate sufficiently for the absence 
of a plan of Salamis. 

In his commentary on Herodotus 
VIII Professor Powell has given us the 
charm of the ancient writer embellished 
with the flowers of fine scholarship. Yet 
I am afraid that it is not to his work 
that students of Greek history and his- 
toriography are likely to turn in the 
future for an adequate and illuminating 
treatment of the battles of Artemisium 
and Salamis. 

P. TREVES. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


1 It is only fair to recall, however, the author’s 
cautious wording in The History of Herodotus, 
1939, 34: ‘if Ephorus is indeed the source of 
Diodorus for the Persian wars’. 


ANTIPHON’S FIRST SPEECH 


Simon WIJNBERG: Antiphon’s Eerste 
Rede, met vertaling en commentaar. 
Pp. 162. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1938. Paper. 

Many scholars have been interested in 
that curious exercise in ‘damnable itera- 
tion’ and outrageous begging of the 
question, Antiphon’s speech against a 
stepmother. This edition, a doctoral 
dissertation from Groningen, makes an 
industrious and judicious use of their 
labours. It presents a text in general 
agreement with Thalheim, an accurate 
translation, and a very full and well- 
informed commentary. 

Rejecting Gernet’s theory of a double 


redaction, Wijnberg defends the various 
reiterations at some length. In this and 
in the kindred task of explaining in 
detail the ‘transitions’ and ‘motiva- 
tions’, it was apparently impossible to 
avoid a great deal of repetition and some 
wearisome analysis of the obvious. On 
the question of the stepmother’s guilt 
Wijnberg largely follows Thiel’s con- 
vincing articles, but strangely prefers a 
verdict of ‘not proven’ to Thiel’s ‘not 
guilty’. The husband died «ixooraios ; 
there is no proof that he was poisoned ; 
and (pace Wilamowitz) the zadAax7 
under torture said nothing to implicate 
the accused. Hence I can conceive no 
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ground for doubting Thiel’s conclusion 
save possibly Gernet’s supposition, 
which Wijnberg does not mention, that 
the rhetoric was to be supplemented in 
actual delivery by a statement of pro- 
saic facts, with particular reference to 
the alleged émioxnyus of § 30. 

The commentary contains some point- 
less statistics and much elementary 
matter. On the other hand, the editor 
seems to go wrong at times through 
straining after subtlety. At § 3 ducdlere 
is taken as imperative ; at § 8 yj in TO 
pi Bacavrcbjva is said to be conditional, 
and it is denied that dvrouwpoxws éorat 
refers to the preceding diwpooia ; at § 24 
ei in ef dAn64 A€yw has ‘an almost causal 
sense’, whatever that may be. At § 26 
dMov Tov is taken as neuter : the accused 
does not deserve ‘mercy or anything 
else’. But this will not do, for in § 27 
she deserves typwpia—one may note in 
passing that there is nothing said of the 
two senses of this word in §§ 21, 27. The 
natural meaning—‘ from you or anyone 
else’ is rejected on the ground that there 
is no one else from whom mercy might 
be expected; but this is not so, for it 
might be expected from, among others, 
the accuser. 

A point is missed at § 8; ra yevoyeva 
adavobjva. wyOnoav literally means 
‘they intended the events to be con- 
cealed’. Wijnberg does not know this 
use of otowau and, like Gernet, translates 
as if there were an av with the infinitive : 
‘thought that it could be concealed’. 
The chief novelty in the commentary is 


at the difficult §17, where Wijnberg 
refuses to believe that Antiphon could 
have called the stepmother ‘a Clytaem- 
nestra’. On the ground of an unsup- 
ported dictum of Wilamowitz (whose 
reading is adopted) such a use of generic 
names is alleged to be alien to Anti- 
phon’s time and style. According to 
Wijnberg’s interpretation the wad\axy 
in giving Philoneos his dinner before 
poisoning him followed the precepts of 
the Homeric Clytaemnestra, who, he 
says, referring to 5 534, killed her hus- 
band Seimviocas, etc. As Clytaemnestra 
is not mentioned in this passage of 5 one 
may suppose that the reference is a 
mistake for A 411. It would appear from 
A that Clytaemnestra instigated the 
murder, but it is by no means obvious 
—and certainly not obvious enough for 
a casual allusion in a forensic speech— 
that she instigated the dinner too; 
Seumvicoas refers of course to Aegisthus 
in both places. I find Thiel more satis- 
factory: the stepmother is ‘a Clytaem- 
nestra’ because she engineered her hus- 
band’s death. Wijnberg admits the 
resemblance of the accused to Clytaem- 
nestra; his objection that the zaAAaxy 
does not resemble Aegisthus must be 
pronounced irrelevant. 

In several places the commentary 
would have gained much from Dennis- 
ton’s Greek Particles; it is surprising 
that this book does not seem to be 
known at Groningen. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE EPITAPHIOS OF HYPEREIDES 


Hans HEss: Textkritische und erklarende 
Beitrage zum Epitaphios des Hyperet- 
des. (Klassisch-Philologische Studien 
herausgegeben von E. Bickel und C. 
Jensen, Heft 11). Pp. 115. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1938. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

THE Epitaphios of Hypereides strikes a 

new note in this genre. The conven- 

tional rémo. are not discarded; but 

Hypereides handles them with a differ- 

ence—proprie communia dixit. 

Hess brings to his task an extra- 
ordinary wealth of illustrative quota- 
tion. This he uses to advantage partly 


to support the reading he prefers, 
partly to fill up lacunae. I think him 
particularly successful in § 20—dore 
pire yuvarkdv pnre traplevwy pyre Traidwv 
<éAeov elvar undéva ard’) vBpets avexdAci- 
mrous éxdoTois Kabeoravas. 

The vocabulary of Hypereides owes 
something to the Umgangssprache ; but 
Hess, and Pohle,' on whom he largely 
relies, seem to go too far in crediting 
Hypereides rather than his copyists 
with the forms and idiom of later Greek. 


t Die Sprache des Redners Hypereides in ihrer 
Beziehung zur Koine. 
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(nOcopéevos, Ajpapowor and the like in 
Demosthenes S are not accredited to 
Demosthenes.) dxovodvrwy and éyxw- 
pudoovros (§ 34) have been corrected, 
and Jensen’s second thoughts are not 
for the better. Vicious form apart, the 
future is not in place. So dzoAavoopev 
(§ 31) and ozovddcovow (§ 32) are sus- 
pect. Active forms of the future in lieu 
of the Attic middle are rife in the 
Kowyj—dow, mAcviow, orovddow. It is 
interesting to find a _ third-century 
school-book (Kenyon, J.H.S., 1909, 
p. 32) rebuking a further confusion of 
voice—dmoorpépopat tobrov’ od Adyerau 
amooTpégw. 

The treatment of vopuifoev in § 20 
ti av oupPivat vopifousev and of Kpivoev 
in § 22 seems to me perverted. Follow- 
ing Graindor, Hess takes these as 
examples of a potential optative with- 
out ay, citing many examples from 
Attic prose (ignoring the fact that they 
have been rightly emended), and some 
from later Greek. Yet even in late 
Greek the usage is not so common as 
Hess supposes, and is for the most part 
confined to ‘Ungebildete’: cf. Rader- 
macher, Neutestamentliche Grammattk, 
p. 160, n. 3, and p. 165. The papyrus 
reading shows the same sort of cor- 
ruption as that in Ar. Wasps 1405, «i... 
mupovs mpiao, cwhpovetvy av pow Soxois, 
and should not be foisted on an older 
contemporary of Demosthenes. 

For the rest Hess gives us an ad- 
mirable commentary. It is very ade- 
quately documented.! It contains good 


1 Sometimes more than adequately, e.g. p. 74, 
n. 3: ‘zu dieser begriindenden Bedeutung des 
verallgemeinernden Relativs vgl. Isocr. iv. 96, 
102 (dazu Rauchenstein), L. 79 u. K.G. ii. 2. 399. 
Anm. 1’; p. 86, n. 2: ‘zu dpery = gloria virtutis 
vgl. Ludwig, quae fuerit vocis aper# vis ac natura, 
Diss. Leipzig, 1906, S. 37 ff.; Wilamowitz, Platon, 
I, S. 55 ff.; Steinkopf, Unters. z. Geschichte des 
Ruhmes b. d. Griechen, Diss. Halle, 1937, S. 12.’ 
This is labouring too much in a clear matter. 


lexicographical notes, e.g. on Ovnrds, 76 
Civ peraAddrrew, mAnyas AapBavew. Of 
special interest are p. 31, the normal 
Tomot in previous speeches of this kind ; 
Pp. 43-5, suggestions of polemic against 
the [Demosthenic] Epitaphios or the 
school from which it came (dep 
eiwOaciv ties mroveiv, § 8) and its dispro- 
portionate emphasis on yévos and 
maideia; Pp. 51-3, 62, 67-9, 71-2, the 
historical setting of the speech ; pp. 9o- 
2, on the greeting of Leosthenes in 
Hades by the brave men of old—a 
cunning and effective adaptation of the 
conventional €zatvos taév mpoydvwv. In 
sum, we get from Hess a fine and 
penetrating analysis of this remarkable 
oration. Whereas the ‘Epitaphios’ had 
hitherto been an €zrawos rijs méAews, an 
éloge of the mythical achievements of 
Athens and of the Marathon-men with 
brief reference to the present dead, in 
Hypereides the idea of the State as the 
dominant and central thing in the life 
of the citizen has faded, the personality 
of the general is in the foreground, the 
name of Leosthenes is in the opening 
sentence and heads each new division 
of the speech, the burden of Hypereides’ 
theme is the praise of Leosthenes and 
his men. 

Hess suggests two reasons for this 
change of emphasis: (1) the momentous 
nature of the crisis, coupled with the 
growth of individualism in the fourth 
century ; (2) the encomiastic biography 
associated with Isocrates. I suspect 
that something may be due to the in- 
timate friendship and co-operation be- 
tween Leosthenes and Hypereides. See 
[Plut.] Vita Hyp., § 21 éexowwvynoe dé 
kal Aewo@éver to Aapyiaxod moA€yov Kal 
émi tots meaotvow ele tov émtaduov Gav- 
paciws. 

W. RENNIE. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE PLATONIC IDEAS AND THE WORLD-SOUL 


Joseph Moreau: (1) La Construction de 
VIdéalisme platonicien. Pp. 515. (2) 
L’Ame du Monde de Platon aux 
Stoiciens. Pp. 200. Paris: (1) Boivin, 
(2) ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1939. Paper, 


(1) 75 fr., (2) 40 fr. 


THESE two works form a valuable con- 
tribution to Platonic and post-Platonic 
studies. The first is a very full study of 
the development of doctrine in the 
dialogues of the early and middle period. 
The author takes the conservative view 
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on the Socratic problem, and credits 
Plato with the whole of the theory of 
Ideas. Insisting throughout on Plato’s 
preoccupation with human life and 
moral problems, he traces first the 
growth of the conception of education 
as entailing the knowledge of Good, as 
opposed to mere réxvn in any field. 
The need of a master-science leads to 
the formulation of that hierarchy of 
ethical principles which culminates in 
the Idea of Good. This idealistic inter- 
pretation is supported by a detailed 
analysis of the chief dialogues, up to 
and including Republic and Phaedo. In 
the latter work, the final proof of im- 
mortality is closely examined, and is 
defended on the hypothesis that ‘life 
is existence’ and therefore all that 
exists is living. The myth of the crea- 
tion of soul in Timaeus is cited in sup- 
port. This discussion of the problem 
is interesting and suggestive, though 
the fundamental weakness of the proof 
is hardly explained away. 

Conceiving the doctrine of Ideas in 
a purely spiritual sense, as a system of 
values and an inspiration to action, the 
author argues that the early chapters 
of Parmenides are not a revision of the 
theory but a defence of it against too 
material or too realistic an interpreta- 
tion. The Sophist, again, is explained 
as reaffirming a spiritual universe in 
which relation is a paramount principle. 


The conclusion is that the only absolute 
in Platonism is act and value ; the whole 
system is a teleology. 

The shorter work, on the theory of 
the World-Soul, is itself a considerable 
treatise. Soul in Timaeus is interpreted 
as a symbol of the principle of organiza- 
tion in the cosmos. Plato’s ‘popular’ 
approach to religion and ethics in Laws, 
excluding the theory of Ideas, is taken 
as a forecast of the disappearance of 
idealism. The Epinomis (which is 
studied in detail) is regarded as the 
work of a writer (not Plato) who builds 
on Laws and forecasts much of Stoic 
doctrine. With Speusippus and Aris- 
totle, mathematical and physical inter- 
pretations of the world-soul begin to 
predominate. The Stoic doctrine is 
characterized as ‘un animisme vulgaire’, 
mitigated by the platonizing efforts of 
Cleanthes. The author insists that 
Stoicism is a natural development of 
Greek thought, not an irruption from 
without ; and the influence of Platonism 
is discovered in the persisting doctrine 
of a final cause and in optimism about 
the action of mpdvoa. 

The two books together form an in- 
teresting study on one line, and a fruit- 
ful and suggestive line, of Platonic 
exegesis. They will repay careful read- 
ing. 

D. TARRANT. 

Bedford College, London. 


PLUTARCH’S LYSANDER 


J. Smits: Plutarchus’ Leven van Lysan- 
der. Inleiding—Tekst—Commentaar. 
Pp. 275. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1939. Paper, fl. 4.75. 

THE first half of Dr. Smits’s Introduction 

(pp. 1-19) deals with the sources: after 

a very brief account of the writers cited 

by Plutarch (Ephorus, Theopompus, &c. 

—in which there is no reference to 

Barber’s Ephorus nor to Hammond’s 

recent articles in C.Q. xxxi and xxxii 

and J.H.S. lvii), he discusses Plutarch’s 

use of them, with special reference to 

Dippel’s Giessen dissertation (1898). 

Here there is a deal of good sense, 

especially when he says that, where we 


have no direct evidence of source, we 
must not assume that everything 
favourable to Athens is from Ephorus, 
everything unfavourable from Theo- 
pompus; but he goes back to the old 
view that Plutarch had not himself read 
the authors he quotes, but got all his 
material from an unknown biographer 
(he apparently was able to read the 
older historians for himself), to which 
he added only the digressions and the 
moralizing. ‘Either’, says Smits, ‘Plu- 
tarch devoted himself to scientific re- 
search, comparing one author with 
another; or he did not, in which case 
he took all his citations from someone 
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else.’ But this dilemma is quite unreal. 
Plutarch may have read every word of 
every author he cites, and yet have 
done no historical research. Smits 
admits his ‘veelomvattende kennis’; 
but what does that mean, if he had not 
read even such writers as Ephorus, 
Theopompus, and Theophrastus? Un- 
less he was entirely disingenuous, he 
had certainly read Philistus (Nic. 1. 1); 
and when he quotes at second hand 
he says so. His sources are not simi- 
lar for all the Lives; and we miss in 
Smits’s discussion all reference to the 
difference in this respect between the 
Greek and the Roman Lives, the early 
(Theseus, Lycurgus), the classical, and 
the Hellenistic, and, within the classi- 
cal series, those with a more histori- 
cal basis (Pericles, Lysander), and 
those mainly biographical (as Nicias, 
Phocion). 

The second part of the Introduction 
(pp. 19-38) contains an admirably acute 
analysis of the composition of the Life, 
in which he follows Weizsacker’s dis- 
tinction between das chronographische 
and das eidologische, which explains 
Plutarch’s apparent indifference to 
chronology. My only criticism here is 
that Smits in one or two cases fails to 
distinguish between a real and an appar- 
ent chronological confusion : e.g. 15. 3-4 
in no way (I think) implies a second 
meeting of the Peloponnesians to decide 
the fate of Athens but is a reference 
back (written ‘eidographically ’), where- 
as 14. 2 (Lysander’s subjection of Samos) 
contains a real chronological error— 
Plutarch makes a mistake (so that, if he 
were our only, or our best, source, we 
should have to suppose that Samos 
surrendered before Athens). But in 
general Smits’s analysis, both in the 
Introduction and throughout the com- 
mentary, is excellent. 

There is only a brief note on the two 
MSS. of the Life, summarized from 
Ziegler, and nothing on the other MSS. 
of other Lives by which the value of 
these two can be judged. The text is 
Ziegler’s (Teubner, 1925), but without 
any apparatus criticus ; which is a great 
lack ; and only when Smits differs from 
Ziegler is there any discussion of read- 


ing. In these cases he generally shows his 
own preference below the text (but not 
always: see his note, 3. 3, on Ziegler’s 
inconsistency in the matter of adrév and 
adrov as indirect reflexives). Some of 
his readings are preferable to Ziegler’s, 
especially in c. 12, of which his interpre- 
tation too seems better. 

The commentary is lengthy (nearly 
200 pages), but always interesting. 
Much of it deals with Plutarch’s method 
of composition in detail; and though 
there is some unnecessarily fine-drawn 
distinction between das eidographische 
and das chronographische, e.g. at 7. 4 
and 22. 1, most of this is excellent. The 
historical and geographical notes are 
good, but there are gaps: 9. 6, more on 
the topography of the Chersonese is 
required ; 15. 1, no discussion of the date 
for the end of the war and too little 
about the setting up of the Thirty (see 
Munro, C.Q. xxxi and xxxii) and, 15. 6, 
of the Ten; 18. 5, we might have had 
more about the deification of Lysander, 
with references to literature besides 
Gruppe and Kaerst; 28. 2, the ‘round- 
about way’ from Corinth to Plataea is 
misunderstood. The grammatical and 
linguistic notes are less full: e.g. 
xopnyeiv, 4. 1, needs a longer note; 
«i wu, 12.9, might have had a comment ; 
24. 6, Smits, like Ziegler, keeps 7Am{e 
tis Baoweias otrw Suxalopévns . . . av 
aipeOjoeo8a, and justifies av simply on 
the ground that the genitive absolute 
is hypothetical. I have noted the follow- 
ing dubious interpretations: 4. 6, d:Ao- 
tysia, ‘onbaatzuchtigheid’; 6. 8 adroé, 
i.e. the Spartans (clearly the Greeks, as 
€m’ aAAjAovs shows) ; 8. 3 Tos Kpatiorous, 
‘die meest welvarenden’ (the most in- 
Jiuential) ; 15. 7, the superfluous adrév 
cannot be defended on the ground that 
there is contaminatio of two ideas; 21. 7, 
avlexdorws, hardly in the manner of one 
who ‘zijn eigen oordeel volgt en zich 
niet laat leiden door de opinie van 
anderen’; 25. 3-5, Plutarch’s language 
does not exclude the possibility that 
the toropixds Kai dirddcopos avip is 
Ephorus, and if he is not, he would have 
given the name; 26. 6, a very odd note 
on é€¢dwpdby, as though this were from 
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The book is well got up and printed. 
There is a misprint in the text at 3. 4 
(6yxov for éyxov) and several small ones 
in the commentary (including ‘PI. 9 pf.’ 
for plgpf.). It would have been an easier 


book to use if there had been page- 
headings giving the numbers of the 


chapters. 
A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE TEXT AND MAPS OF PTOLEMY 


Paul SCHNABEL: Text und Karten des 
Ptolemadus. (Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zur Geschichte der Geographie u. 
Vélkerkunde, Bd. II.) Pp. viii+128; 
8 full-page facsimiles of maps. Leip- 
zig: Koehler, 1938. Cloth, RM. 1o. 

STUDENTS of Ptolemy recognize that the 
text of his Geography has undergone at 
least two recensions during the period 
of over a thousand years that inter- 
venes between his day and our earliest 
MSS. These recensions may be broadly 
distinguished by the inclusion of twenty- 
six or of sixty-four maps in the originals 
from which our copies are derived— 
though many of these have no maps and 
others contain only the geometrical 
part of the work. Only one MS., Vat. 
191, reaches back as a whole to a source 
behind this great gap, probably to the 
fourth century A.D., a papyrus written 
in Egypt: this original, giving us MS. 
X, almost the only representative of 
Recension &, has profoundly influenced 
later MSS., and even supplied whole 
sections to be incorporated in them. 
The second or 2 Recension contains a 
group, designated JT, of MSS. traceable 
to Alexandria, and indebted also to &; 
and a group 4, written in Constanti- 
nople by a Christian, as the spellings 
of Biblical place-names show. 

At the Renaissance came a flood of 
translations into Latin, Italian, etc., 
Erasmus’ Greek editio princeps of 1533, 
and many printed editions reaching to 
Halma’s French translation of 1828. 

Nobbe’s Greek edition of 1845 (Tauch- 
nitz), the only complete one procurable 
by the ordinary student, made good 
use of collations furnished to him by 
various scholars: but he was a much 
better classical scholar than geographer, 
and his judgements are not always to 
be trusted. To Carl Miiller (Didot: 
1885, 1901, unfinished) we owe the first 
attempt to classify the MSS. He clearly 


saw the outstanding value of X, but 
in forming his Asiatic and Byzantine 
groups went astray for lack of informa- 
tion now generally accessible. Fifty 
years later O. Cuntz took up the matter 
again: he recognized the two great 
recensions, but his field of work was 
too narrow, and his divisions have not 
commanded the approval of later 
scholars: his merit consists in the 
greater accessibility to scholars which 
he gave to the MSS. rather than in the 
finality of his judgements. 

Many others, Renou for India, 
McCrindle for the Far East, Rawlinson, 
Yule, Gerini, Dinse, Hogarth, Beazley, 
Heawood, Petrie, to mention a few, 
have thrown much light on Ptolemy. 

Professor Josef Fischer of Feldkirch 
brought out in 1932, under the auspices 
of the Vatican, a magnificent edition, 
including a facsimile reproduction of 
MS. Urbinas 82, with a Latin transla- 
tion and an elaborate commentary. 
His doctrine is that Ptolemy published 
text and maps together, and the 
‘Agathodaemon legend’ refers only to 
the lost world-map of his original set 
of twenty-seven. Fischer’s outstanding 
service to Ptolemaic scholarship con- 
sists in his penetrating studies of the 
surviving maps; but when this thesis 
was propounded he had not made a 
detailed acquaintance with the Codex 
K, discovered in 1930 by Deissmann in 
the Seraglio at Constantinople. Of this 
Schnabel obtained photostat prints, 
now in the University of Halle: eight 
pages are reproduced in reduced fac- 
simile at the end of this important book. 
He challenges Fischer’s championship 
of Urbinas 82 as the best source of the 
text, and calls for the publication of 
MS. O, a second-recension text with 
sixty-five maps. 

Schnabel’s work, unfortunately cut 
short by illness, is the most complete 
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and up-to-date account of the whole 
field of Ptolemaic textual lore. He 
describes critically but generously the 
work of his forerunners, and enriches 
it by his own industry and penetrating 
analysis. His critical apparatus, though 
complete neither in scope nor in detail, 
is clear and ingenious; he does more 
justice than is usual to the Athos 
Codex, and throws much light on the 
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scholia and other accretions that have 
attached themselves to the Geography. 
He does not touch on the geometry of 
the work, on the medieval editions, or 
on many curious points that inciden- 
tally arise: but within the limits of 
‘Text and Maps’ his book is indis- 
pensable to a serious student of 
Ptolemy. 
A. E. L. Hupson. 


PHILODEMUS ON MUSIC 


D. A. van KREVELEN: Philodemus — 
De Muziek ; met Vertaling en Com- 
meniaar. Pp. xxv+233. Hilversum: 
Schipper, 1939. Paper. 

THE importance of the ITepi povoixis 

of Philodemus for our understanding 

of the Epicurean view of the arts and 
especially of ethos in music has recently 
been stressed by Mr. L. P. Wilkinson 

(C.Q. 1938, pp. 174-81), who remarked 

that ‘the work has attracted very little 

attention’. The present edition of all 
the known fragments of this treatise of 

Philodemus was undertaken as an 

Amsterdam doctoral dissertation by a 

pupil of Professor W. E. J. Kuiper. 

The Introduction (pp. xi-xxv) first sum- 

marizes and assesses the value of pre- 

vious studies of the [Tepi povouris ; it 
then briefly sketches the attitude of the 

Pythagoreans, Plato, Aristotle, and Plu- 

tarch to music and defines the point 

of view adopted by Philodemus. This 
latter part of the introduction could 
have been considerably expanded with 
advantage. The Greek text (printed 
on the left-hand pages, 2-228) is the 
valuable part of the work, and it may 
be said virtually to supersede Kemke’s 
Teubner edition (1884) ; for it takes full 
account of the contributions of Gom- 
perz, von Arnim, Crénert, Bassi, and 
others who at a number of points had 
improved on Kemke’s text. The editor 
himself makes a few suggestions of his 
own; but the most novel feature is a 


considerable number of sensible supple- 
ments or corrections contributed by 
Professor Kuiper. These latter are de- 
signed to bring the text nearer to the 
style and thought of Philodemus ; more 
than half of them (rightly, as I think) 
are definitely adopted by Mr. van 
Krevelen. The apparatus criticus is 
generally clear and well arranged, and 
attributions of readings are faithfully 
made (though we need Kemke’s aid at 
p. 42 to expand U. to Usener). On the 
right-hand pages the editor offers a 
translation into Dutch which, so far as 
I can judge, faithfully represents the 
Greek. Beneath the translation there 
are comments on the language and 
content of the treatise; the notes on 
the fragments of Books I and III are 
much more copious than those on the 
better preserved Book IV. There are 
references to or citations of parallel 
passages from other authors; but more 
use might have been made of Sextus 
Empiricus. The modern literature of 
the subject is appropriately mentioned, 
though I miss a reference on p. 191 to 
Diiring’s article on Archestratus (Eva- 
NOS, 1931, Pp. 93-102). The printing is 
excellent, and the only bad misprint is 
on p. 17 (Graeci id oixeivo appelant). 
All told, this is a useful and competent 
piece of work. 
J. F. MoUNTFoRD. 


University of Liverpool. 


GREECE AND GREEK IN PLAUTUS 


Franz MIDDELMANN: Griechische Welt 
und Sprache in Plautus’ Komédien. 
Pp. viii+116. Bochum-Langendreer : 
printed by Péppinghaus, 1938. Paper. 





THE professed object of this study is 


to find answers to two questions: (1) To 
what sphere of Greek life and speech do 


Plautus’ Grecisms belong? and (2) How 
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far were these Grecisms intelligible to 
the Roman theatre-goer? Dr. Middel- 
mann states the conditions which com- 
plicate the inquiry with such frankness 
and understanding that one is encour- 
aged to expect some interesting con- 
clusions; it is therefore disappointing 
to find that the summing-up consists 
of slightly more than half a page of 
vague generalization. About half of this 
centres round the contention that 
Plautus’ plays, by spreading the indi- 
vidualistic ideas of decadent Greece, 
must have done much to sap the 
strength of Roman patriotism. This is 
an exaggerated view, inconsistent with 
the moderation and good sense which 
the author generally shows elsewhere. 
It seems a reasonable inference that he 
was led to this exaggeration by dis- 
appointment at finding that so little 
could be definitely established by his 
inquiry. But this result, viz. the absence 
of any clear-cut conclusion, is by no 
means surprising, and it does not imply 
that Dr. Middelmann’s work is profitless. 
A number of valuable (though seldom 
original) points are well made, but they 
appear with little co-ordination through- 
out the various sections of the work. 
Of the four main divisions three are 
severally devoted to private and public 
life and Getstesleben; the fourth deals 
with instances of actual Greek words. 
Under these general headings all names, 
loan-words, and derivatives, all appar- 
ent echoes of Greek life and thought, 
are grouped in appropriate sections such 
as Clothing, Finance, Mythology, etc. 


The classification is logical and orderly, 
but the arrangement of examples within 
the sections is not so good ; e.g. strophium 
appears surprisingly between zona and 
machaera. It isa pity that the frequency 
of occurrence is seldom indicated. Such 
statistical information, although its im- 
portance is easily exaggerated, is often 
suggestive. Again, while individual 
words and phrases are plausibly referred 
to origins in street slang, or have their 
ancestry otherwise suggested, there is 
no attempt to deduce any general prin- 
ciples of infiltration. Results might have 
been inconclusive, but they would prob- 
ably have afforded interest. 

Dr. Middelmann naturally owes much 
(as he freely admits) to the studies of 
such Plautine scholars as Ussing, Leo, 
Fraenkel, and Jachmann, but he shows 
no general allegiance to any one of them. 
Occasionally he seems rather credulous 
in his following of authority, especially 
in the field of etymology. I do not 
believe in the derivation of percontor 
from xovrds or of cocles from KvKAwy, 
nor am I convinced that anguilla traces 
its descent from éyyeAus. If the net is to 
be spread so wide, why not aranea from 
dpayvn, and many more? 

There are a few misprints, but not of 
a serious nature, and those of the many 
references which I have checked are 
accurate. It is likely that Dr. Middel- 
mann’s work will be useful in various 
ways to those who are engaged in 
specialized Plautine studies. 

HuGH TREDENNICK. 
Queen Mary College, London. 


AUGUSTINE’S DEBT TO VIRGIL 


Karl Hermann SCHELKLE: Virgil in der 
Deutung Augustins. Pp. xii+213. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 
1938. Paper. 

Tuls book, which is No. 32 of the Tiibin- 

ger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, 

is a valuable addition to the series. 

Dr. Schelkle has set himself the task 

of examining in detail all Augustine’s 

quotations from Virgil. Taking the 

Bucolics, Georgics, and Aenetd in turn, 

he appends to the Virgilian text the 


relevant passage or passages of Augus- 
tine, with his own remarks upon the 
significance of the quotation. This 
leads, of course, to a good deal of 
repetition, but it saves the reader the 
trouble of turning up cross-references. 
Sometimes the author goes too far: it 
is surely unnecessary to suppose that, 
for instance, nondum reddita luce mentis 
(De diu. quaest. 1xxxiii. 64. 7) is a 
quotation of lux reddita ments (Aen. 
xii. 669) or that Augustine borrowed 
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from Georg. iv. 285 the phrase si altius 
rerum originem repetas (of De mor. eccl. 
cath. 28, 55). But there are not many 
instances of this: on the other hand, 
there is the opposite mistake of failing 
to include in the list of Augustine’s 
quotations from other Latin poets the 
obvious reminiscence of Juvenal in 
Ciu. Det 1, 2 quae suos non ualuit 
custodire custodes. It is hard to see what 
the author means by his statement that 
by the substitution of occupet for 
occupat in Augustine’s quotation of 
Aen. xi. 424 ‘die Metrik des Verses 
zerstért ist’ unless he supposes that the 
final vowel of the subjunctive is long. 
There are a few misprints, of which the 
only one that is serious is mentibus for 
mentitus in the quotation from Venan- 
tius Fortunatus on p. 140. On p. 138 
Livia is referred to by an oversight in 
place of Lavinia. 

Both in the main part of the treatise 
and in the excellent Zusammenfassung 
(pp. 176 ff.) Dr. Schelkle brings out 
admirably the essential points: Augus- 
tine’s deep respect and affection for the 
poet who was to him in his youth poeta 


noster, quoted for the mere love of 
quoting him in the contra Academicos ; 
in his middle years poeta uester or poeta 
eorum, when his errors have in the 
interest of Christian truth to be refuted, 
and the admiration of the humanist 
for his style and the nobility of his 
mind qualified by the sigh of the 
Christian tamen aliter se habet fides 
nostra; and in his later years chief 
among those qui... aliquando etiam 
unum deum wuerumque confesst sunt 
and may, perchance, be among the re- 
deemed. Augustine’s Virgilian scholar- 
ship is shown by his mastery of the 
traditional lore, grammatical and other, 
preserved in Servius and the other 
ancient commentators and Latin gram- 
marians, upon which Dr. Schelkle’s 
remarks are sound and judicious. On 
the question of Augustine’s text of 
Virgil (discussed on pp. 32ff. and 
pp. 208 ff.) the conclusion is drawn that 
it was probably that represented by P 
rather than by the later M and R and 
therefore nearer to the original. 
R. M. HENRY. 


University of St. Andrews. 


BENTLEY’S HORACE 


Harold Richard JOLLIFFE: The Critical 
Methods and Influence of Bentley’s 
Horace. Pp. iii+152. Private Edition, 
distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries. 1939. Paper. 

THIS dissertation is an attack on 

Bentley’s Horace and the cavalier treat- 

ment of manuscript evidence which it 

encouraged. Bentley is accused of 
prurigo corrigendi, pedantry and over- 
meticulous logic, sophistry, inconsis- 
tency, ignorance of grammar, excessive 
attachment to normal usage, insensi- 
tivity to style, and neglect, suppression, 
and misuse of evidence. On each count 

a sufficient array of examples is cited, 

and criticisms, for the most part valid, 

are forcibly and lucidly made. The un- 
soundness of Bentley’s judgement is 
apparent to all from his edition of 

Paradise Lost. Moreover, his Horace is 

not one of his best works, despite its 

extraordinary vitality: the gratuitous- 
ness of his changes and the arrogance 


of his arguments varied with the in- 
tensity of his feud with the Fellows of 
Trinity, which reached its height in the 
years during which this edition was pre- 
pared (1706-11). Of the 700 changes he 
made, some 400 have been rejected by 
all subsequent editors. Dr. Jolliffe’s 
strictures on these are therefore of in- 
terest only to the student of Bentley’s 
character. No such attack should now 
diminish his reputation; he must be 
seen and judged in historical perspec- 
tive. His collation of manuscripts is the 
foundation of our text. And he did well 
to shake people out of their complacent 
toleration of poor sense, as the Dean of 
Christ Church acknowledged in a letter 
to him. In the long run the text 
emerged the healthier for his drastic 
surgery; and it is indeed remarkable 
that a scholar living so late as the 
eighteenth century should have made 
between two and three hundred changes 
in the text of so familiar an author which 
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have been accepted, and rightly, by the 
consensus of succeeding editors (see pp. 
121-0). 

But Dr. Jolliffe has also a practical 
motive, to expel the unjustified Bent- 
leian readings which he alleges to be still 
embedded in our vulgate texts. Here I 
do not think that he has proved his con- 
tention. He gives in an appendix a use- 
ful conspectus showing where the twelve 
chief editions since 1827 agree and dis- 
agree with Bentley’s changes. I can 
find hardly a case where the majority 
of the twelve, still less of the latest six, 
have erred in following Bentley, though 
it may be that there are school editions 
still in use which are too much influenced 
by him. Sometimes the editors follow 
him rightly against Dr. Jolliffe: e.g. 
(p. 89) wisit for writ at C. i. 4. 8 (one does 
not burn up one’s forge ;! usit has the 
best manuscript support; and Horace 
probably had in mind eés yaAxedve . 
BeByxer, Ap. Rhod. iii. 41) ; (pp. 44, 125) 
campum lusumque trigonem, or some- 
thing like it, for rabiost tempora signi 
(Dr. Jolliffe rejects the former as a 
‘lectio facilior!’). Sometimes indeed, 
with Dr. Jolliffe’s approval, the editors 


1 Prop. ii. 1. 54 is not in point. One does apply 
fire to a cauldron, and it is indestructible. 


have erred in rejecting a good Bentleian 
reading : e.g. rumpit for rumpat at C. iii. 
27. 5 (Horace is showing that he knows 
his job as a diviner); hic for hinc at 
C. i. 17. 14 (the source of copia is already 
supplied by cornu) ; qui tam for quidam 
at S. i. 1. 95 (tam is needed on rhetorical 
grounds to balance ita); aut for ac at 
S.i. 6. 68 ; and perhaps malim for mallem 
at S.i. 1. 553, velectos for relictos at C. i. 34. 
5; tonsor for sutor at S. i. 3. 132; aptius 
for inscius and the concomitant changes 
at C. ili. s. 37. 

There remains the question of the 
respect due to manuscript authority in 
general. Dr. Jolliffe is successful in 
demonstrating that Bentley’s changes 
have stood the test in proportion as they 
are supported by what we now know to 
be the best manuscript evidence. But 
Bentley’s own faults of judgement do 
not disprove the thesis that ‘ratio et res 
ipsa’ must not be stifled by number, or 
even weight, of manuscripts. Clearly the 
circumstances will vary considerably. 
But a re-reading of Housman’s prefaces 
would be a good antidote to any excess- 
ive conservatism that might be en- 
gendered by Dr. Jolliffe’s trenchant 
analysis of an extreme case. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


SICINE, SEXTE, IACES? 


Propertius. Le Elegie di Sesto Pro- 
perzio, secondo la lezione genuina 
conservata dal manoscritto Vaticano 
‘Palatino Lat. gio’, con traduzione 
metrica a cura di Giuliano BONAzzI. 
Pp. xix+334. Rome: Signorelli, 1939. 
Paper, L. 20. 

THIS must be easily the worst edition 

of Propertius that has yet appeared. 

Signor Bonazzi has persuaded himself 

that Vaticanus Palatinus 910 alone 

preserves the genuine text of Pro- 
pertius. This late-fifteenth-century MS. 

(Bonazzi dates it with some probability 

1467) has been known to scholars since 

1618, when Gebhard published readings 

from it in his Amnimadversiones in 

Catullum, Tibullum, Propertium. It was 


collated in part by Richmond for his 
edition and appears there as R, a title 
retained by Bonazzi. Richmond de- 
scribes it as ‘copied from an exemplar 
of the 14th century at latest’, but 
asserts that it is only in a very few 
passages that it preserves a fragment 
of truth otherwise lost. Examples of 
such virtue on the part of R are cer- 
tainly few and far between, but they 
do exist, e.g, 1. 8. 15 patietur; 3. 6. 22 
domi (foolishly and unmetrically emend- 
ed by Bonazzi) ; 3. 10. 13 at; 4. 1. 9 qua. 
For the rest the MS. is almost incredibly 
corrupt and probably on occasion inter- 
polated. This being so, it does not 
much matter whether one accepts or 
rejects Bonazzi’s argument about its 
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ancestry. He revives the old story of 
Pontanus about an ancient copy of 
Propertius found in Pontanus’ youth 
in cella vinaria sub doltis and claims 
that R is a copy of a copy of this. It is 
impossible here to discuss his argument, 
based in part on the history of Pon- 
tanus’ family, but, even if his surmise 
were true, the real question is the merit 
of R’s text. Bonazzi has not been able 
to swallow all its absurdities, but he 
does his best, as will be plain from a 
few examples out of many where he is 
following the ‘genuine reading’ pre- 
served in R. 1. 7. 10 hinc capio nomen 
carminis tre mei; 1. 7. 16 e violasse 
deos, ‘as a result of having outraged the 
gods’; 1. 12. 5 mec mihi consuetos am- 
plexu nutat amores, ‘Non con l’amplesso 
Cinzia scuote l’amore consueto’ (nutat 
‘rappresenta al vivo il carattere della 
relazione sensuale’) ; 1. 15. 38 mec tenus 
admissae conscia nequitiae, ‘perfino/ 
conscia del male che fu da te compiuto ?’ 
2. I. 55 una meos quoniam praelata est 
femina sensus ; 2. 25. 48 una sit et cuius 
femina multa mala, ‘sola una sia, di cui 
molti i femminei mali’ (femina, we are 
told, is in apposition to mala as adjec- 
tive, cf. 2. 31. 4 femina turba) ; 2. 33. 34 
vino seque suum nescit amica virum= 
se et suum virum; 2. 34. 63 Aenea 
Troianis suscitat arma, ‘coi Troiani 
riscuote ora l’armi d’Enea’ (Aenea is 
neut. plur. of adjective) ; 3. 1. 38 Latio 
. . . d00; 4. 4. 33 0 utinam adversos 
sedeam captiva Penates (‘sedere qui vale 
““piacere”’ ’); 4. 5. 51-2 aut quorum titu- 
lis per barbara colla pependit / caelatis, 
‘or those for whose barbarian necks one 
paid with minted gold coins’. In his 
introduction the editor writes ‘Un 
editore, per quanto rispettoso della fede 
dei codici, nei punti in cui questi 
presentano sicure deformazioni, non 
puo rinunziare alla iniziativa personale 
del restauro congetturale’. He has 
exercised this privilege pretty freely, 
but the results are not happy. Here 
are a few examples: 1. 2. 23 amictis, 
‘con fronzoli’; 1. 10. 8 mediis . . . aquis 





(the red moon threatened a rain-storm 
and P. wished to get home before it 
broke) ; 1. 11. 11 te nantis=te nantem; 
2. 21. 12 evecta (RB) est tenuis namque 
Creusa dono, ‘onde spenta col dono fu 
l’esile Creusa’ (lest we should think dono 
at the end of a pentameter a momentary 
lapse, Bonazzi repeats the emendation 
in 3. 6. 22; 3. 14. 28); 2. 25. 33 tamen tpse 
(semel ire O) ; 2. 29. 36 voluptantis (from 
an alleged voluptor); 2. 32. 35 Parin 
Oenonem (sic) for Parin pastorem; 
2. 34. 31 tu satius Musis memores 
imitare Philetan, ‘Tu d’imitar Fileta 
rammenta piuttosto alla Musa’, i.e. 
memores ‘remind’ is 2nd sing. pres. 
subj. of memoro and is constructed with 
dative (Musis) and infinitive (cmtare) ; 
3. 3. 18 mollia sunt formis parta tenenda 
rotis, ‘Leggiere produzioni dén correre 
veloci’. formis (=ferventibus) and ten- 
enda are from R; parta is due to 
Bonazzi; 4. 5. 21 derosantum aurea ripa 
=‘the golden bank of the gnawing 
(ants)’ ; 4. 6. 60 suum decus (RB). sium 
is a contraction ‘per ragione del metro’, 
for which we are bidden to compare 
4. 11. 97 (in Bonazzi’s version) Et bene 
habet numquam mater ludibria (R) 
sumptuum. 

Enough has been said to illustrate 
the nature of this deplorable book, but 
I cannot forbear from quoting one more 
example of the editor’s perverse in- 
genuity. At 2. 30. 30 Propertius, as 
most believe, wrote denique ut ad 
Trovae tecta volarit avis, and meant 
‘finally how in the shape of a bird he 
flew to the buildings of Troy’. This 
does not content Bonazzi, who finds 
such phrasing more worthy of a chroni- 
cler than a poet. According to him ad 
Troiae is a locative with fines or the 
like understood, and ¢ecta is participle 
going with avis = ‘mentito uccello’. 

It only remains to add that the 
metrical translation reads smoothly and 
is none the worse for not infrequently 
rendering a saner text than that 
printed opposite. E. A. BARBER. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
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THE LOEB CELSUS 


Celsus De Medicina. With an English 
translation by W. G. SPENCER. In 
three volumes.! II [Books V-VI], 
pp. Ixvii, 291. III [Books VII-VIII], 
pp. Vv, 292-649. (Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary.) London: Heinemann, 1938. 
Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.) each. 

Mr. SPENCER treats Marx’s spelling in 

a queer way, among other things leav- 

ing 7s alone at twenty-six places but 

altering it to 27s at sixty-seven others, 
and altering aqua to acqua at VI. 6. 16B. 

Spelling apart, his text is Marx’s text, 

deliberately altered in eight places and 

corrupted by misprints in twenty-three 
others. But at eighty places he awk- 
wardly translates readings which he 
does not put in the text but only men- 
tions in notes. The translation is mostly 
adequate, but it contains a number of 
mistakes. For example: V. 26. 1c uel 
ignorasse uel fefellisse uideatur, ‘appear 
to have been ignorant or mistaken’ ; 
26. 28B ut tarde membrum id uel ex- 
tendatur uel contrahatur, ‘in future that 
limb will be bent or stretched out 
slowly’; 26. 30c Lycium ex passo aut 
lacte dilutum, uel etiam per se 1mpositum 
siccum linamentum, ‘lycium dissolved 
in raisin wine or in milk, or even applied 
by itself on dry lint’; VI. 2. 2 adiuwuan- 
dum aliquis ex leuiter reprimentibus, 

‘one of the mild repressants is applied’ 

6. 38 quidem, ‘certain people’; 11. 3 guo 

minus imperart remedium aliquod potest, 

‘there is then less possibility of its con- 

quest by any remedy’; VII. 2. 1 2dque 

iterum tertio die recte fit, ‘and it is right 
to repeat this a second or third time’ ; 

12. 3B utile, ‘useless’; VIII. 4. 3 fidu- 

ciam magnarum rerum habentium, ‘love 

of truth in great matters’; 4. 4 multaque 
nihilo minus habituro, ‘will still be ready 
to accept many responsibilities’ (‘will 
still have many titles to greatness’). 
At VI. 6. 30 and again at VI. 9. 5 piperis 


1 In the first volume, reviewed in C.R. 1, 1936, 
p. 27, this work was announced as in two volumes. 
The two subsequent volumes depart from the 
practice followed in other Loeb volumes and have 
continuous pagination, which would have been 
better avoided, but, if adopted, should have been 
used throughout the work. 


is unfortunately omitted from the trans- 
lation of the prescription, and at VI. 
6. 31 B non is omitted from the transla- 
tion. At V. 5 squama aeris is not in 
the translation. At V. 7 chalcitis is 
translated twice. At VI. 6. 25c the 
translation has thirty-two grammes of 
zinc oxide where the text has thirty-six. 
At VII. pr. 3 the translation has Euel- 
pides where the text has Euelpistus. 
At VIII. 7. 5 the translation has twen- 
tieth and twenty-seventh where the 
text has twenty-first and twentieth. In 
fifteen places Mr. Spencer’s grammar is 
of the kind seen in ‘the coating is to 
be completely extracted, taking great 
care throughout the operation’. 

At VII. 9. 1 Marx conjectured not 
necne but paene. Twenty-two other 
textual notes need correction in these 
volumes, which contain fifty-six mis- 
prints or false references and several 
Greek words wrongly accented, as zre- 
mAvpevov three times within two pages. 

Mr. Spencer’s annotations are often 
useful and interesting. They are not 
always accurate. P. 132, it is not true 
that @npiwyua is found only in Celsus: 
it occurs also in Dioscorides, Erotian, 
and Galen; p. 288, it is not true that 
mrepvyov is not found in any extant 
Greek writings in the sense of fleshy 
excrescence on the nails: the word is 
so used by Dioscorides and by Paulus 
Aegineta; p. 342, it is not true that 
extpomuov meaning ‘eversion’ is first 
found in Galen among Greek writers ; 
Pp. 442, it is not true that absus (or hap- 
sus) is found only in Celsus; p. 630, 
Heraclides of Tarentum, who flourished 
about 75 B.C., is said to have flourished 
in the third or second century B.C. ; 
p. 632, I do not know why Sostratus of 
Alexandria is assigned to the third in- 
stead of the first century B.C. 

Many will wonder why Celsus has 
been included in the Loeb Classical 
Library when such Latin authors as 
Phaedrus, Manilius, the elder Seneca, 
Valerius Maximus, Justin, Macrobius, 
Arnobius, and Orosius, and such works 
as the declamations attributed to Quin- 
tilian, the Panegyrici, the Apologia 
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and Florida of Apuleius, the Naturales 
Quaestiones of Seneca, the De oft. gen. 
or., Part. orat., and Topica of Cicero, 
the Bellum Alexandrinum, the Bellum 


Africum, and the Bellum Hispaniense 


appear not to be in preparation. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EPIPHANIUS ON THE GOSPELS 


A. Erikson: (1) Sancti Epiphanii 
Episcopi Interpretatio Evangeliorum. 
Ed. A. E. (2) Sprachliche Bemer- 
kungen zu Epiphanius’ Interpretatio 
Evangeliorum. (1) Pp. xv+182; (2) 
pp. xvi+147. Lund: Gleerup (London: 
Milford), 1939. Paper, ros. 6d. each. 

SEVERAL manuscripts preserve in col- 

lected form a series of comments on 

Matthew xvii along with forty-six 

homilies on various texts of Matthew, 

Mark, and Luke. Some of the homilies 

occur separately in manuscripts of 

Monte Cassino and elsewhere. The 

authorship is variously ascribed to 

Epiphanius, Ambrose, and Jerome, or 

left undefined. G. Morin, who published 

several articles on this collection in 

Revue Bénédictine xxiv and xxix and 

elsewhere, and collated two manu- 

scripts, favoured the ascription to an 

Epiphanius, but altered his opinion 

more than once about this person’s 

identity. The task of examining many 
other manuscripts and of producing an 
editio princeps was eventually handed 
over (through Professor Léfstedt) to 

A. Erikson. 

Mr. Erikson accepts the name Epi- 
phanius but leaves the question of 
identity unsolved. He has made, how- 
ever, a discovery which gives some 
indication of date. A passage in one of 
the homilies appears to be copied almost 
verbatim from one of those letters 
which were falsely ascribed to Sulpicius 
Severus and which are printed in the 
appendix to Halm’s edition of that 
author. E. concludes that Epiphanius 


did not write before the fifth century. 
This conclusion, probable in itself, only 
follows from the new piece of evidence if 
we assume that the letter is later than the 
time of Sulpicius and that the borrower 
is Epiphanius and not the letter-writer. 

Mr. Erikson has examined the various 
manuscripts and decided their relation- 
ship and comparative value. In the 
construction of the text he has followed 
an eclectic method. No manuscript 
(apart from the Casinenses) is so bad 
that it does not contribute at least one 
correct reading against the evidence of 
the others, none so good as to be in 
every case preferable. There are in- 
stances where the reader will hesitate 
to follow E.’s decision: most of these 
cases he discusses fully in his Bemer- 
kungen. A complete apparatus shows 
clearly the textual position. But surely 
in omnia plana erunt in directo (p. 83, 18) 
plana instead of the expected prava is 
hard to accept. 

In his Sprachliche Bemerkungen, in- 
stead of giving a continuous linguistic 
commentary, he has arranged his 
material under the appropriate gram- 
matical and syntactical headings. The 
work is very well done. The use of 
suscipio for accipio at 86, 25 and 93, 26 
might have been noted, as well as that 
of novissimum as a noun at 86, 1. At 
25, 14 the reference of servus to diabolus 
seems to me impossible. A good index 
enables one readily to find his discussion 
of any difficult passage in the text. 

J. W. Pirie. 


University of Glasgow. 


JAEGER’S PAIDEI/ IN ENGLISH 


Paideita: the Ideals of Greek Culture. 
By Werner JAEGER. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by 
Gilbert HIGHET. Pp. xxix+420. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1939. Cloth, 15s. 

PROFESSOR JAEGER’S book says many 

things difficult to say, and does not 





condescend. ITadeias Sparta Oeoi mpo- 
mapolev €Onxav. Not all his long sen- 
tences yield their full meaning except 
to hard thought, and the connexion 
between one sentence and the next is 
not always well marked. The need of 
an English translation was mentioned 
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when the first German edition was re- 
viewed in the C.R. (xlviii, 1934, 176), 
and the danger was that some hack 
might rush in; the more then let us 
thank Professor Highet, who has tried 
hard to possess himself of the author’s 
meaning, and then to give us an English- 
speaker’s English to the same effect. 

He has tried hard; moreover, ‘this 
translation has been read and approved 
by the author’. Professor at Harvard 
though he now is, Jaeger will forgive 
me for not being deterred by this ap- 
proval from doubting whether the 
English is always as fair to the German 
as one could wish. 

Even in the first of the prefaces such 
a doubt arises. ‘Our millennial civiliza- 
tion’ (p. vii—of what is the tenth 
century an era?): ‘mehrtausendjahrig’ 
needs, and deserves, several words. 
‘This narrower conception’ (p. xvi): 
‘in diesem tieferen Sinne’. ‘Greek ora- 
tory’ (p. xx—see also p. xxi): ‘die 
redende Kunst der Griechen’ is wider 
than that. ‘Horde’ (p. xxiv): ‘Herde’ 
(herd). ‘A highly privileged class’ 
(p. 2): ‘starrer bevorrechteter Kasten’ 
(not ‘stark’). “Hesiod . . . their greatest 
poet after Homer’ (p. 55—what of 
Aeschylus?): ‘ihren zweiten grossen 
Dichter’ (not ‘zweitgréssten’). The 
genuine Theognidea ‘have an introduc- 
tion and an epilogue which set them 
clearly apart from the remainder of the 
collection’ (p. 187): but ‘Schluss’ only is 
the subject of ‘sich abhebt’. ‘Leit-motif’ 
(p. 188) is more or less German, but is 
it the English for ‘Leitfossil’? ‘Nobles 
like Theognis, who keep themselves to 
themselves’ (p. 197): racy, but it repre- 
sents ‘ihresgleichen’, not ‘seinesglei- 
chen’, and misrepresents a whole phrase. 
‘Hard times make narrow minds’ (p. 
198): neat, but the German means 
rather ‘in times of stress an aristocracy 
closes its ranks’. ‘Irrecoverable’ (p. 
204): ‘unwiederholbar’. ‘His less suc- 
cessful rival’ (p. 208): ‘unbedeutender’. 
‘Son of the garden-goddess’ (p. 235): 
‘Gemiisegéttin’ needs ‘kitchen-garden’, 
else the sneer at Euripides is replaced 
by a flowery compliment. 

The translator’s foot is not sure, 
then, but his hand is free. Against one 

4598-3 


of his liberties I am in private duty 
bound to protest. Many pieces of the 
Theognidea contain the vocative Kupve 
or the equivalent patronymic I[JoAv- 
maidn : the rest are called by Jaeger ‘die 
Spriiche ohne Kyrnosnamen’, a phrase 
quite easy to translate, but it is mis- 
paraphrased into ‘the unsealed poems’ 
(p. 191). To some scholars, indeed, one 
of those vocatives is the o¢pnyis of which 
Theognis speaks in line 19 of the collec- 
tion that bears his name; but to Jaeger 
(as to me) it isnot. Parafrasti traditori. 

Guess what is the original, or themean- 
ing, of ‘the steam-roller of the city’ (p. 
57), ‘an objective law of averages’ (p. 
123), ‘Pindar’s logical difficulty’ (p. 204), 
‘one fateful climactic event’ (p. 247). 

Some of these laxities may escape 
the notice of one who reads the transla- 
tion without the original at hand; and 
he may also credit the original with 
good things that the translation has 
superinduced. Such is ‘muscle-bound’ 
as an epithet for an aristocracy that 
has outlived its prime (p. 184): the 
German has the simpler ‘robust’. The 
climax of bettering paraphrase is on 
p. xxiii, where ‘So wurde der Grieche 
der Anthropoplast unter den Vélkern’ 
is transmuted into ‘Other nations made 
gods, kings, spirits: the Greeks alone 
made men’, 

The one-way reader may admire, but 
those who have the German by them 
will feel their misgivings grow as they 
read on, and may decide that the 
version must never be cited, without 
collation, as giving just what the 
original means.! 

Still, it might have been a hack. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1 If the misleading comma after ‘admired’ in 
the middle of p. 88, ‘the musc of flutes’ on p. 195, 
and ‘the philosopher of the stage’ (‘auf’) in the 
description of Euripides on p. 338, are printers’ 
errors, it was perhaps the translator who gave 
‘archaische’ its Umlaut on p. 14, and to ‘Fénélon’ 
on p. 27 an accent more than the name has in the 
German or in French. His Greek is safer; he has 
even corrected one or two slips. But what is his 
authority for ‘pentecontaeteia’ (p. 390)? For 
‘Tyndareus’ (p. 343), where the German has 
‘Tyndareos’, there is much authority, but bad, 
since -eus is no proper transliteration of -ews: see 
C.R. 1, 1936, 2. 
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SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Benjamin FARRINGTON: Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World. Pp. 243. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1939. Cloth, tos. 6d. 

PROFESSOR FARRINGTON succeeds in 
evoking hearty agreement, in exhilarat- 
ing, tantalizing, and annoying. These 
expressions may seem less common- 
place when I have accounted for each 
one separately. They should at least 
suggest that his book is readable and 
ought to be read. 

The agreement is for the general 
thesis, that in ancient as in modern 
times knowledge has been deliberately 
withheld from ordinary people because 
the governing class had an interest in 
doing so. The spread of enlightenment, 
to the bewilderment of simple-minded 
scientists themselves, is a_ political 
question. Farrington illustrates this 
effectively from the history of the Dar- 
winian theory in Germany. To one 
engaged in reading his book, some casual 
sentences in the Spectator’s obituary of 
Havelock Ellis obtained added force: 
‘It is easy to-day for men to pride them- 
selves on the freedom of discussion. .. . 
For the rich and prosperous indeed there 
is no difficulty . . . but for the vast 
mass of the poor even so little know- 
ledge (elementary biology) is not easily 
obtainable. And in general the with- 
holding of such knowledge is a deliber- 
ate act of policy.’ Agreement will not 
always be forthcoming as the struggle 
is pursued through the whole of Greek 
and Roman thought, but can hardly be 
withheld from the convincing account 
of the purpose of Lucretius, who is 
portrayed as a brave rebel, not a tilter 
at windmills. Cicero, we think, tells us 
in what an enlightened age he lived. 
Cicero and his friends had no super- 
stitious fears. What could Lucretius 
have been thinking of? And so we have 
theories like ‘l’anti-Lucréce chez Lu- 
créce’ to explain his tirades against a 
religion which deceived nobody but 
himself. Yes, says Farrington, super- 
stitious fears mean nothing to Cicero 
and Atticus, as they ‘exchange com- 
pliments on the amenities of their vast 


estates’ and remark that ‘men like 
T. Gracchus would have had them 
broken up if it had not been for the 
ability of the augurs to ‘‘abolish a law 
which is not just” ’. Roman Senate and 
Greek pseudo-democracy alike encour- 
aged the populace, by a deliberate act 
of policy, in superstitions which (as the 
author perhaps too confidently as- 
sumes)! left to themselves they might 
have outgrown. ‘“Tantum religio.. .’, 
but the villains are ‘ductores Danaum’, 
not the mob. 

The exhilaration is that which accom- 
panies discussion with a friend who is 
generally sympathetic, but from whom 
we differ sufficiently to ensure lively 
argument. And thirdly we are tan- 
talized because his case is so nearly 
good, and might have been very good. 
If only he would avoid ridiculous over- 
statements bound to alienate, as when 
he says that the belief that Greek 
philosophy reached its maturity with 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle ‘robs it 
of its inspiration for our age’, or 
describes Cicero’s works as ‘the hastily- 
contrived philosophical dialogues on 
which he fed his literary vanity’. 

Lastly the book annoys, because, 
addressed to laymen as well as scholars, 
it abounds in misleading statements or 
half-truths. Heraclitus is praised among 
experimental scientists on the sole 
ground that he ‘defined wisdom as the 
understanding of the way in which the 
Universe works’. What a travesty of the 
methods of the man who éd&fxjcaro 
éavrov! The governing class at Athens 
discouraged Ionian free thought, there- 
fore much is made of the banishment of 
Anaxagoras. Socrates is classed with 
Plato among the forces of reaction, and 
the fact of his execution—it seems in- 
credible—is nowhere mentioned. Plato 
is blamed for attributing to his self- 
mover all the attributes of vy7, a con- 


1 It is called class-war when Plato maintains 
that ‘the higher branches of mathematics are not 
for the general body even of the citizens, but for 
the few’ (p. 110). The practical difficulties of 
interesting the general body in higher mathematics 
are not discussed. 
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fusion from which the Ionians had been 
‘quite free’. Yet they called their self- 
moving apx7 a conscious eds. It is to 
be hoped that Farrington will one day 
write a book against teleology, making 
explicit an antipathy which is apparent 
throughout his pages. Plato is said to 
substitute ‘verbal logic about a motion 
that moves itself’ for a mechanical ex- 
planation of the Universe. It is not 
mentioned that on the teleological view 
this explanation does not replace, but 


should precede, mechanical description, 
as the ‘why’ the ‘how’. Admittedly 
Plato’s genius did not lend itself to 
detailed discussion of the ‘how’, but 
Aristotle shows at least in his biology 
how the two can be combined. 

I have not done justice to the main 
exposition, but I have also left number- 
less criticisms unsaid. 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


BOTSFORD’S HELLENIC HISTORY 


G. W. BotsrorD: Hellenic History. 
New Edition Revised and Rewritten 
by C. A. Robinson, Jr. Pp. xiv+398; 
72 plates, 8 figures in text, 17 maps. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 
(London : Macmillan), 1939. Cloth, 20s. 

THE first edition of this work appeared 

in 1922;! in this new edition ‘several 

chapters are entirely new; in each of the 
remaining chapters some passages are 
new’. The scope of the work, however, 
remains the same; and the drab style 
and treatment are successfully pre- 
served. An improvement is the omis- 
sion of references to ancient sources 
which in a work of this kind were mean- 
ingless ; there is an up-to-date but not 
very well arranged bibliography. The 
chief defect of the original edition also 
remains—positive statement where there 
is no certainty. Take the following in- 
stances, chosen from a large number : the 
causes of the decline of Minoan Crete, 
the alliance between Themistocles and 

Miltiades in 492-490, tactics at Mara- 

thon, Cimon ‘elected general every year 

from 476 to 462’, the Helot revolt in 

464, the fruitless embassy to Persia 

under Callias in 461, in 449-448 little 

tribute collected and the Panhellenic 

Congress called, the Old Oligarch’s 

pamphlet issued shortly after Pericles’ 

death, Androtion’s Atthis ‘the chief 
source of Aristotle’s Constitution of 

Athens’. These statements have vary- 

ing degrees of probability ; but the im- 

portant thing is that they give a false 

appearance of certainty; and inter- 
pretation of history is based on them. 


1 See C.R. xxxvii, 1923, 84 f. 


There are a number of other statements 
which are definitely wrong: e.g. ‘when 
Greeks said that life not lived in a city 
was semi-barbarous, . . . they had in 
mind villages’ (this is implicitly con- 
tradicted in regard to Athens else- 
where). ‘In a crisis (the Athenians) 
occasionally gave unusual power—com- 
parable to that of the Roman Dictator 
—to the tenth general, who was then 
called strategos autocrator’ ; the Council 
of 500 ‘had ‘‘the guardianship of the 
constitution”’, as Aristotle explains in 
his Constitution of Athens, and this in- 
volved the right of exercising in crises 
the power of life and death over both 
officials and private citizens’; ‘except 
for two brief years following Cimon’s 
return, Pericles was the undisputed 
master of Athens’ from 461 to 429 (cf. 
‘Pericles saw fit to appoint Sophocles 
as chief treasurer’, and ‘Pericles did 
not hesitate to send his admiral Phor- 
mio’), yet ‘under him an undiluted 
democracy was achieved’; ‘Cimon’s 
handsome buttresses’ on the south wall 
of the Acropolis ; in 307 ‘the Athenians 
called Antigonus and Demetrius their 
kings’; ‘the old problem of the city- 
state had been solved by an outsider. 
Philip brought unification to Greece’. 
The chapters on science, literature, and 
art are not more illuminating than they 
were in the first edition. 

For all that, this could be a useful 
handbook in the right hands; a remark- 
able amount of material is comprised 
in a small compass. The plates are ex- 
cellent ; the maps poor. 


University of Glasgow. A. W. GomME. 
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SPARTA 


Pierre RoussEL: Sparte. Pp. 216; 16 
plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1939. Paper. 
To attempt an account of the Spartan 
State, from its origins in prehistory 
down to its echoes in the modern world, 
in the compass of 216 small pages is an 
ambitious task; but it is the kind of 
task which the specialist scholar ought 
not to shirk, and it is particularly fortu- 
nate when the scholar who feels the call 
of duty in this direction happens also to 
be a Frenchman. The French language 
and the sharp outlines of a Frenchman’s 
thought are admirably suited for this 
kind of work; of this the book under 
review affords an excellent illustration. 
Not that the author has succumbed to 
the temptation of throwing light where 
no light is. Indeed it is one of his merits 
that he allows us to see the mists which 
enshroud important parts of his subject 
without deluding us with the pretence 
of seeing through them. The following 
admission on his last page is significant 
and characteristic: ‘L’histoire ne peut 
— et sans doute ne pourra jamais — 
éclairer d’un jour plein l’origine et 
l’action progressive des forces qui ont 
déterminé |’évolution si originale de 
Sparte.” He has no Gordian method 
with such questions as the origin of the 
Helot status, the reforms of Lycurgus, 
the decline of the Spartiate population. 
But in these and similar cases the prob- 
lem, and the relation of the problem to 
the work as a whole, are fairly and 
clearly stated. Admirable too are the 
thumb-nail sketches of the few person- 
alities which stand out, whether for 
good or evil, against the somewhat drab 
background of Spartan mediocrity. 

But the merits of the book are not 
confined to its treatment of individual 
problems and persons; they culminate 
in the clear formulation of the one cen- 
tral problem which gives the book its 
unity and justifies the choice of subject 
—the problem of Sparta. It is a com- 
monplace that our conception of Greek 
culture is apt to be distorted by a one- 
sided concentration on the history and 
institutions of Athens; this is to some 
extent inevitable, since it was the aim 





of Sparta, as of some modern States, to 
have no internal history or to falsify 
what she had. But in spite of the diffi- 
culties some attempt must be made to 
redress the balance. Was the Sparta 
which excited the admiration of so 
many Greek thinkers a pure myth, 
similar to the myth of Communist 
Russia entertained by some simple- 
minded people to-day? If not, to what 
extent were the values for which she was 
prized actually realized in fact? If his- 
tory is the study of ideas in action, this 
is one of the most important questions 
in Greek history, and to it M. Roussel 
here offers an answer. ‘Dans le monde 
grec, en son ensemble si différent du 
notre, Sparte a sa physionomie propre 
qu'il faut bien tenter d’expliquer, sans 
la détacher de ce monde auquel elle 
parait souvent s’opposer.... Le dé- 
veloppement de la démocratie, que 
représente, non sans défaillances, la cité 
d’Athénes, est contrebattu en Gréce, 
non seulement par des forces maté- 
rielles, mais encore par des tendances 
idéales dont les racines plongent pro- 
fondément dans I’esprit hellénique.’ The 
cool balance of the answer contrasts 
favourably with the somewhat turgid 
schwaérmeret of another book on Sparta 
of like scope which has recently ap- 
peared.! We are left with the conviction 
that, though Sparta may remain to some 
extent a mystery, there is no need for 
her to become the happy hunting-ground 
for mystics. 

There are—as there could not fail to 
be—points of detail with which one 
scholar or another will quarrel. And the 
necessary compression has been carried 
out with more success in some parts 


t Sparta, by Helmut Berve. The following sen- 
tence may give some faint aroma of its quality. 
‘Lange Zeit hatte in Sparta ein echter und grofer 
Adelswille der sich profanierenden, demokratisie- 
renden, materialisierenden Griechenwelt Trotz 
geboten, aber es schlieBlich nur noch vermocht, 
indem er selbst in die niedere Arena hinabstieg, 
sich ihrer Kampfmethoden bediente und dabei 
unvermeidlich von ihrem bislang peinlich fern- 
gehaltenen Geiste angesteckt wurde.’ To read 
these two books side by side is instructive, not 
only for ancient history. 
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than in others; the diplomatic com- 
plexities of the fourth century hardly 
allow of simplification without distor- 
tion. The illustrations are of unequal 
value ; those of objects of art are good 
enough, but the photographs of the 
country-side suggest the misty outlines 
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of Ireland or the Scottish highlands 
rather than the metallic sharpness of a 
Greek landscape. But these are small 
flaws in a book which should really be 
taken as a model of its kind. 

A. R. W. Harrison. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


KOYPOI AND KOYPHTEZ 


H. JEANMAIRE : Couroi et Courétes. Essai 
sur l’éducation spartiate et sur les 
rites d’adolescence dans l’antiquité 
hellénique. (Travaux et Mémoires 
de l'Université de Lille, No. 21.) 
Pp. 638. Lille: Bibliothéque Universi- 
taire, 1939. Paper, 100 fr. 

Tuis long and elaborate treatise suffers 

from two chief faults, bulkiness and the 

attempt to force all the material into 
proving an hypothesis which is in itself 
far from an unlikely explanation of 
part of it. It is by no means improbable, 
indeed in the reviewer’s opinion true, 
that the word xodpo, and so also 
Kovpfres, means originally members of 
the warrior-class in an. early Greek 
community, that is to say young, or 
comparatively young, men, probably 
unmarried, who had very possibly 
undergone some process of initiation 
and some series of tests in a manner 
comparable to the numerous age-groups 
of similar kinds which exist among 
barbarous peoples to this day, perhaps 
especially in Africa. It is further very 
likely that traces of such an institution 
are to be found up and down the ritual 
of Greek cities of the historical and 
proto-historical epochs, and here and 
there in their traditional ideas of how 
young citizens should be trained. Of all 
cities, those of the backward Dorians 
may be considered the most promising 
fields for investigation, not that other 
areas, for instance the communities of 
the still more backward Aitolians, might 
not be even more instructive if we knew 
enough about them; but we are con- 
siderably less ignorant of Sparta and 

Crete than of those small and inarticu- 

late settlements whose dialects never 

rose to the level of a literary speech. 
The author pursues his theory first 

through the Homeric communities (pp. 

II-III; some time is wasted over the 


dreary nonsense of the separatist theory, 
to which he still clings), the early his- 
tory of the wéAs (pp. 115-44), with dis- 
cussion of the ancient theories thereof, 
then, after a long digression (pp. 147- 
223) on Africa, through the details of 
the legend of Theseus and those festi- 
vals which are traditionally associated 
with him (227-383; certain women’s 
festivals fill out this section). Delphoi 
occupies pp. 387-418, with a digression 
on the origin of the Olympic Games. 
Next comes Crete (pp. 421-60), then 
Sparta (pp. 463-591), and the book ends 
with a long appendix on Strabo’s ex- 
cursus on the Kuretes in Book X. 

All this has at least the value for 
future researchers that it gathers to- 
gether everything that can possibly be 
said, by the exercise of a good deal of 
learning and much ingenuity, in favour 
of the explanation of things so appar- 
ently diverse as the Stepteria, the 
Brauronia, and the laws of Lykurgos as 
survivals, if nothing more, of initiatory 
rites and training of adolescents of one 
sex or the other. But it must be said 
that the argument is often of the most 
hazardous nature, damaged by doubt- 
ful interpretations of texts, uncritical 
handling of mythological material, wild 
etymologies, and above all the attempt 
to force into the one schema matter 
which a little more analysis would have 
shown to indicate classical, even Hellen- 
istic origin, and consequently lack of 
any connexion with survivals of such 
remote times as those must have been 
when the polity of any Greeks resembled 
that of the Masai. Much self-criticism 
and the omission of a good half of what 
is now included in the book would have 
greatly improved it for ease of reading 
and reliability of reference. 

H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE AT ATHENS 


K. M. T. Atkinson: Athenian Legisla- 
tive Procedure and Revision of Laws. 
(From the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Vol. 23, No. 1.) Pp. 46. 
Manchester: University Press, 1939. 
Paper, 2s. 

Mrs. ATKINSON answers Kahrstedt’s 

recent article on the Nomothetai (Klio, 

Xxxi, 1938, 1 ff.), in which he argues that 

as a result of the institution of this body 

(in 403, according to him) control over 

legislation was taken away from the 

sovereign demos, and that this is the 
meaning of the claim, ‘Law rules in 

Athens’; also that Aristotle’s principle 

that in the well-ordered state Law is 

sovereign means that the demos had 
no power to alter it. She has little 
difficulty in proving her case on these 
fundamental points ; and in some impor- 
tant matters of detail as well she shows 
the weakness of Kahrstedt’s arguments 

—as that J.G. 11.2 140 and 244 prove that 

the demos had no say in legislation 

once the nomothetai had given a deci- 
sion (she might have added that it could, 

at least in some cases, ii.? 222 and 330, 

give instructions to the nomothetai, as 

it could to the boule), and that the 
ypagdy mapavouwv in the fourth-century 
sense did not exist before 403. She also 
has some sound remarks on voyos and 
ypoua. On the other hand, I am not 
at all convinced by her own account of 
the procedure based on the evidence of 
Demosthenes xx and xxiv. She argues 
that a ypad?) wapavouwyr (against a new 
law) or vopov pr émirndevov Oeivac was 
brought before the nomothetai had con- 
sidered it; and naturally finds this 
difficult to reconcile both with the 
general principle that a dicastery’s deci- 

sion was final, and with Dem. xx. 139 

(addressed to dicasts in a ypady against 

an inexpedient law), «¢ . . . tov vdpov 

mownoere KUpiov. She thinks that xvpios 
does not mean ‘finally valid’ here, be- 
cause in 136 Demosthenes has said that 


DUX AND 


Ronald SyME: The Roman Revolution. 
Pp. xiii+ 568. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1939. Cloth, 21s. 


his own proposed law has still to come 
before the nomothetai: ‘when, there- 
fore, the Dicasts made one of two alter- 
natives «upios, this did not mean that 
it automatically became law’. But the 
dicasts in the Leptines case were not 
deciding between two alternative laws; 
Leptines’ law had passed all its purely 
legislative stages, including the nomo- 
thetai, and now could only be upset by 
one process, a ypady ; and if the dicasts 
found for the defendant in that case, it 
was an end of the matter: the law was 
valid. Demosthenes’ counter-proposal 
had not yet been brought before the 
nomothetai—he only promises (for poli- 
tical, not juridical reasons) that it will 
be—and is not before the dicasts at all. 
The same explanation holds good for 
the law quoted in Dem. xxiv. 33: ‘the 
decision of the nomothetai between the 
old law and the proposed amendment is 
to be valid. But a ypad7 can be brought 
against the new law [after it has passed 
the nomothetai] on the ground that it 
is unconstitutional or px) émurnde.os’. 
As Goodwin (whom Mrs. Atkinson does 
not cite) long ago pointed out, De 
Corona, pp. 316 ff., this can be paralleled 
by American legislative procedure, by 
which a law is valid unless a successful 
appeal against it is made in the Supreme 
Court. 

In a last section the author discusses 
the date of the institution of nomothetai, 
which she is inclined to put, with Grote, 
in 461. She may well be right ; but her 
arguments from the mention of them 
in Thuc. viii. 97. 2 and (possibly) in 
I.G. i. 63. 16 are weak —for their duties 
in those two cases are either unknown 
or very different from those of the 
fourth-century nomothetai.' 

A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


1 There are a number of small misprints, and 
here (p. 9. 3) an important one: Oév7wv tpav for 
Oévrwy jydv. 


PRINCEPS 


THIs is certainly not the least notable 
of the many studies of the Life and 
Times of Caesar Augustus that have 
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been published during the last decade 
—partly, no doubt, occasioned by the 
incidence of his bi-millenary year 1937. 
Indeed, it is one of the most important 
books on Roman history since Momm- 
sen. Mr. Syme says that ‘it has not 
been composed in tranquillity, and it 
ought to be held back for several years 
and rewritten’. One can see what he 
means by this disarming sentence, but 
one can also see why he felt impelled 
to publish it when he did—within a 
month before the outbreak of war— 
and may hope that he will be called 
upon for more than one revised edition. 
It is a book of great and much more 
than purely academic significance— 
though its strictly academic virtues are 
of the highest. 

Those who know its writer’s work 
will not need to be told that his method 
is above all prosopographical, follow- 
ing the path marked out especially by 
Miinzer. Few critics—certainly not the 
present reviewer—would venture to 
take him up on any point of fact in the 
genealogies and marriages and alliances 
or in the origins and distribution of 
family and clan names throughout 
Italy. His command of these enables 
him to set his central subject against an 
Italian background, ethnological, social, 
and economic, fuller and richer than in 
all but very few writings on the period. 
There is nothing merely epideictic in 
this display of information: it all sub- 
serves a Clear purpose, the main thesis 
of his book. 

His thesis might be stated thus. The 
government of Rome was always an 
oligarchy, more or less hidden behind 
the republican facade; and its history 
cannot be truly interpreted without 
knowledge of the composition of the 
oligarchy, which was constantly chang- 
ing, not only with the passing of the 
generations but by the shifting alliances 
and enmities of the great houses, the 
dying out of old ones, and the rise of 
new. But in the century of the Revolu- 
tion, and especially during and through 
the career of Caesar the younger, the 
process of change was altered and in- 
tensified. The old game, of working the 
institutions of government in the inter- 


ests of the oligarchs, was then being 
played in a new fashion, more thorough- 
going and much less scrupulous, by the 
successive ‘dynasts,’ who gathered round 
them parties of adherents drawn from 
ever wider and more various circles of 
the community; while the community 
itself was being enlarged by the bring- 
ing in of the Italians and the provin- 
cials. In the end, one of these parties 
destroyed or absorbed all the others: 
adherence to that party became the 
criterion of good citizenship, and Rome 
became a totalitarian state; the last of 
the duces partium became the princeps 
civitatis. It is an account of the matter 
quite different from that which gives 
it in terms of the conflict between 
‘optimate’ or ‘senatorial’ and ‘popular’ 
or ‘democratic’ factions animated by 
political creeds or ideals. It claims to 
get rid of these specious labels and to 
reveal the business for what it was, a 
ruthless struggle for power, in which 
‘Avvayss and Tvyn are the presiding 
divinities’; no hands were clean, and 
the dirtiest were those of the ultimate 
victor. 

It is, designedly, a disturbing and 
unsettling interpretation. Its tone is 
‘pessimistic and truculent’—Mr. Syme’s 
own adjectives, which the reviewer may 
accept, though he would not have ven- 
tured to suggest them. Also, it is a 
return, as he says, to the tradition of 
Sallust and Tacitus ; and to their names 
he adds that of Pollio, whose theme 
was the graves principum amicitiae, 
and who has been given a particularly 
significant role in the drama as Mr. 
Syme presents it. In the end—to quote 
the last sentence of the book—the 
honest historian may find himself com- 
pelled to say of Augustus that ‘in his 
ambition he had saved and regenerated 
the Roman people’; but he will refuse 
to offer garlands at the shrine of that 
success, or to palliate the crimes by 
which it was achieved. Nor will he be 
content to simplify his problem by a 
clean cut between the two parts of the 
man’s career: first, the fourteen years 
of Mutina, the Triumvirate and the 
proscriptions, Perusia, the propaganda 
against Antony and the coup d’état of 
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32 B.C., the fabulous glory of Actium; 
and then the forty-four years of wise 
and laborious reconstruction—as though 
his nature had changed, or the virtues 
that had been hidden for lack of oppor- 
tunity in the blind chaos of civil strife 
found scope at last to reveal themselves 
in their full beneficence. Caesar Augus- 
tus, father of his country and saviour 
of the world, was the same man as 
Caesar Octavianus, to the end a cold, 
ruthless, lying adventurer. 

But startling as the thesis is, and for 
all the ‘truculence’ of its presentation, 
it is no mere exercise in ‘debunking’. 
The thoroughness of the scholarship, 
and the candour in the handling of 
evidence, can hardly be praised too 
highly. Here and there, indeed, Mr. 
Syme frankly allows himself the benefit 
of the doubt. ‘Most of the real history 


of the Principate is secret history’— - 


not to be found in the Res Gestae—and 
in some places where the record is silent 
we are invited to assume the worst: it 
is ‘more good fortune perhaps than 
merit’ in some of Augustus’ paladins, 
like Taurus, that ‘nothing is known to 
their discredit’—they were ‘able or un- 
scrupulous military men’; or new and 
sinister interpretations are suggested 
for matters like the Revised Settlement 
of 23 B.c., which is explained as the 
result of an acute crisis within the 
Party, in which Agrippa and Livia 
defeated a premature attempt by the 
Leader to create a family dynasty. But 
no statement of fact is made without 
chapter and verse, and for every con- 
jecture the evidence, thin or substantial, 
is indicated. 

It is, then, the Party which is Mr. 
Syme’s central subject. Its ‘foundation 
members’ were the small group, obscure 
yet representative, who rallied round 
the young Octavius on the morrow of 
the Ides of March: Maecenas, Salvi- 
dienus Rufus, and Agrippa. None of 
them was a Roman of Rome, and their 
leader was a scion of a house of ‘small- 
town’ bourgeois which had had the 
luck to marry into the Caesarian circle. 
By the Dictator’s testament—perhaps 
the strangest and the most momentous 
of all his acts—this quaternion of 





nobodies found themselves heirs of the 
Caesarian legend and the Marian legend, 
as well as of a mass of connexions within 
the nobility. So they got a seat at the 
great game, into which within the last 
half-century a multitude of new pieces 
had been introduced, with vast possi- 
bilities of new combinations: the vete- 
vant, the virt militares, the clientelae 
of the dynasts in provincial communi- 
ties and dependent kingdoms; above 
all, the municipal and tribal magnates 
throughout Italy; besides the old 
family factions of the nobiles, all now 
groping in the chaos which the tyran- 
nicides had made. Even Mr. Syme 
hardly succeeds in getting these ele- 
ments into any intelligible order, and 
his names for them seem to change 
their meanings from page to page— 
‘Republicans’, ‘Pompeians’, ‘Caesar- 
ians’, presently also ‘Antonians’. He 
has his favourites, like Pollio and 
Gnaeus Ahenobarbus—the latter’s de- 
sertion of Antony on the eve of Actium 
is mentioned without comment, though 
Dellius, who took the same action about 
the same time, is branded as a ‘rene- 
gade’. But the best treatment is that 
given to Antony, both in his consulate 
and in the years of his eastern com- 
mand—the great soldier, simple and 
unfailingly ‘chivalrous’, trapped, out- 
witted, and shamefully traduced, in 
life and after death. Yet his policy for 
the eastern territories, in its main and 
essential principles, was (except for 
Egypt) accepted and maintained by 
his victorious enemy: Herod, Polemo, 
Amyntas, and Archelaus were left in 
their kingdoms. 

If it be admitted that the case against 
Octavian in the years up to 30 or 28 B.C. 
is a strong one, on strictly political as 
well as moral grounds—the flagrant 
rebellion with a ‘private army’ in 
44 B.c., the shameless volte-face after 
Mutina, the still more flagrant coup 
d'état of 32 and the coniuratio Italiae— 
must we accept the revised estimate of 
the later period? Caesar the Dictator 
has been put down from the pedestal 
on which Mommsen set him: must 
Augustus too fall to the status of yet 
another gangster? It is a question 
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which the present reviewer cannot 
attempt to answer—indeed, like all 
such questions, it is not finally answer- 
able. All history is contemporary his- 
tory, and every historian must read it 
in the light of his own time. And our 
time sees too much of ‘Leaders’ to judge 


them calmly. But this book, if it 
generates heat and discomfort as well 
as light in the reader’s mind, is assured- 
ly one for which to be grateful. 

A. F. GILEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 
xii: The Imperial Crisis and Re- 
covery, A.D. 193-324. Edited by S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Apcock, M. P. CHARLES- 
WwoRTH, N. H. Baynes. Pp. xxvii+ 
849; maps, plans, and tables. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1939. Cloth, 
35S. 

THE final volume of The Cambridge 

Ancient History begins with the acces- 

sion of the Severi and finishes with the 

victory of Constantine over his rival 

Licinius and the foundation of his new 

capital Constantinople. Within these 

limits lies a century and a half of 
stormy history, during which the 

Roman Empire was disintegrated to 

the verge of collapse through external 

invasions and internal crises, and then 
resuscitated by the vigorous strategy 
of the Illyrian emperors’ and the ad- 
ministrative abilities of Diocletian and 
Constantine. In such troubled times 
it is not surprising that contemporan- 
eous evidence, whether literary or 
epigraphic, should be frequently un- 
trustworthy and often deficient, and 
doubtless it is for this reason that this 
dark age in the history of the Roman 
world has received scant attention from 

English historians. The editors were, 

therefore, wise to draw widely upon 

foreign experts, and the present volume, 
more than any of its predecessors, is 

a cosmopolitan miscellany. Further, in 

a period of such uncertainty it is 

natural that there should be divergent 

views not only on points of detail such 
asregnal dating, but also upon questions 
of major importance, as for instance 
the relationship of Church and State. 

Within limits each contributor has 

rightly been given scope to develop his 

personal opinions. The result is a 

volume distinguished for breadth of 


historical judgement, unlike some of its 
predecessors lucid and convincing in 
style of presentation, and, by its refusal 
to pronounce upon topics that are as 
yet indeterminate, provocative of 
further research. 

In conformity with the plan of 
the series the present book contains 
chapters of narrative and chapters 
in which the implications of events 
are considered against the general back- 
ground of the Empire. The Severan 
dynasty is soberly described by Mr. 
Miller and Professor Ensslin, if the 
former is perhaps more at home in the 
section on his native province of 
Britain than in his handling of adminis- 
trative problems such as the Constitutio 
Antoniniana. In a brilliant excursus 
upon the crisis of the years 249-70 
Professor Alfé6ldi has many illuminating 
things to say about the position of the 
Senate, the power of the army, and the 
characters of the reigning emperors. It 
is, however, unfortunate that in a 
praiseworthy attempt to escape from 
a chronological presentation of his 
material he has inevitably in the later 
sections of his chapter to repeat what 
has already been earlier emphasized. 
The story is completed by Mr. Mattingly, 
whose account is eminently readable 
and enriched, as we have learnt to 
expect, by a masterly handling of the 
numismatic evidence. 

Of the chapters devoted to particular 
aspects of the period special commenda- 
tion must be given to Professor Oertel’s 
description of the Economic Life of the 
Empire and to Professor Ensslin’s ac- 
count of the Diocletianic reforms. It 
is, however, to be regretted that, al- 
though the year 324 was selected as the 
terminal date for the volume, space 
could not be found fora short considered 
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treatment of Constantine’s military and 
economic reorganization. Even if its 
value can only be assessed prospec- 
tively, its true significance cannot be 
properly understood except as the con- 
summation of tendencies that are dis- 
cernible throughout the third century. 
In this volume the Christian Church 
rightly receives close attention as regards 
both its internal life and development 
and its relationship with the imperial 
government and the pagan world. The 
two chapters written by the late Pro- 
fessor Burkitt give a vivid and not too 
detailed account of the Alexandrian 
school and the effect of Gnosticism upon 
the formulation of doctrine within the 
Eastern Church, while Professor Lietz- 
mann describes the gradual ascendancy 
of the Roman see and its connexions 
with the African and Eastern Churches. 
In a concluding chapter Professor 
Baynes discusses the Christianity of 


Constantine. Rejecting the views of 
scholars who would see in him either 
a political trimmer or a disciple of 
syncretism, he argues for a genuine 
conversion, and to the present reviewer 
his case is wholly convincing. Against 
these accounts of the Church Professor 
Nock depicts the conflicting forces of 
Paganism. In his chapter there is a 
wealth of detailed and erudite informa- 
tion, but the conclusions which the 
writer draws seem to lack decision and 
are not easily comprehended. 

Finally, the Art and Literature of the 
period receive a just appreciation. 
Upon the Historia Augusta Professor 
Rand advances no fresh theory of 
authorship, and there will doubtless be 
many who will contentedly subscribe 
to his judgement of that work as 
‘generally damned and generally used’. 

H. M. D. PARKER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


C. J. C. ARNOLD: Oorzaak en Schuld van 
den Tweeden Punischen Oorlog. Pp. 82. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1939. Paper, 
fl. 1.75. 

Dr. ARNOLD has approached the ‘war- 

guilt’ problem of the Second Punic War 

from a reorientation of the evidence. 

His study clarifies the issue, even if it 

does not solve the problem. 

The historians quoted in Polyb. iii. 6, 
who made the violation of the Ebro 
treaty a cause of the war with the siege 
of Saguntum, are here identified with 
Chaereas and Sosylus of Polyb. iii. 20 and 
with the Catonian tradition. Silenus’ 
description of the dream of Hannibal 
is cited in support of the view, and 
Fabius Pictor’s neglect of the Ebro 
treaty is attributed to the tendencious 
character of his history. Thus assuming 
good authority for the importance of 
the Ebro treaty, Arnold examines the 
Carthaginian rejection of its relevance 
(Polyb. iii. 21). Dating the Roman 
alliance with Saguntum after the Ebro 
treaty, he argues that it constituted a 
violation of that treaty, which Carthage 
could now hold as no longer binding, 
despite the Roman claims. The Sagun- 


tine alliance, therefore, was the first 
step in Roman aggression, which Hanni- 
bal and Carthage determined to resist. 

There are flaws, however, in the 
argument. Chaereas and Sosylus are 
cited only for the Senate’s debate on 
the fall of Saguntum. The historians 
of Polyb. iii. 6 are more probably the 
‘episodic’ historians of Polyb. iii. 32, 
who may now (after Gelzer’s work on 
the origins of Roman historiography) 
be taken as the senatorial historians of 
the second century B.c. This brings 
them naturally into agreement with 
Cato, and Gelzer has shown that refer- 
ence to the Ebro treaty here appeared 
in the Roman literature of justification 
only towards 150 B.c. Silenus cannot 
be pressed, and Fabius on this point 
may be accepted. Then there is no need 
to force the Saguntine alliance after the 
Ebro treaty, when the odds are that 
it came before it. The Carthaginians 
ignored the Ebro treaty in rejecting the 
Roman ultimatum for the same reason 
that the Romans did not use it, because 
it had no part in the case until later 
legalists raised it and Polybius took it 
into his narrative. 
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This doesnot free Rome of thecharge of 
indirect aggression through Saguntum, 
and Arnold’s treatment of the events 
of 241-218 B.c. in the light of Carthagin- 
ian and Roman policy is written with 
full sympathy for a mercantile empire 
threatened by militaristic expansion. 
But, granted that Carthaginian im- 
perialism was now limited to Spain, we 


ROMAN 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND: The Romans in 
Spain, 217 B.C-A.D. 117. Pp. xi+ 
264; 12 plates, 3 maps. Methuen, 
1939. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THIs is an excellent essay on a subject 

which badly needed fresh interpretation 

in the light of recent studies. It is in- 
tended for the general student of Roman 
history: but though it will be less use- 
ful to the specialist than the Historia de 

Espana, vol. ii, ed. Menéndez Pidal, it 

often shows a sounder judgement. And 

it is not without original contributions 
to knowledge, especially in matters of 
coinage. 

Mr. Sutherland has digested his 
material carefully and makes few mis- 
takes of fact; but one or two correc- 
tions may serve to supplement his other- 
wise accurate account. The reviewer is 
not aware that Tiberius, or anybody 
else, made Dertosa a colony (pp. 128, 
237). Mellaria (Fuente Ovejuna) is not 
Strabo’s Mellaria (on the coast) (p. 51). 
Cicero’s joke about the oiliness of Cor- 
duban poetry (pro Arch. 10) suggests 
that olives were grown on a large scale 
by the end of the Republic (p. 103). 
Strabo III. 2. vi surely implies that the 
State did own the silver mines when 
Polybius wrote (p. 107). The ‘Camino 
de la Plata’—the Great North Road 
from Emerita—must have reached the 
Tagus in early Augustan times (p. 149), 
for the bridge of Alconétar was clearly 
built by the architects of the Milagros 
aqueduct constructed in Emerita’s first 
years. Nor is it credible that Augustus 
should have delayed the building of a 
road intended to link the Lusitanian 
capital with the legions that belonged 
to the province up to 3 B.c. at earliest. 
The fact that the oldest surviving mile- 


may question the unlimited ‘drang 
naar expansie’ which he attributes to 
Rome. The Roman strategical policy 
of defence reached out into preventive 
wars, and a study of the events scarcely 
takes us beyond this to any conscious 
policy of imperialistic expansion at this 
time. A. H. McDONALD. 
University of Sydney. 


SPAIN 


stone is of A.D. 25-6 proves nothing: the 
road was due for repairs by then. Again 
(p. 172), the lack of milestones cannot 
persuade us that there was no Roman 
road between Ilerda and Osca before 
Claudius. Lastly, ‘Lusones’ is a des- 
perately improbable emendation of the 
MS. ‘Lingones’ in Tacitus, H. i. 78 (p. 
180); and Pliny’s ‘iactatum’ (N.H. iii. 
30) can scarcely mean ‘much criticized’. 

Mr. Sutherland knows his Bosch- 
Gimpera, but he has not chosen to point 
out the contrast—so important for the 
Roman administration—between the 
regions that possessed a native urban 
system and those that were rural. 

He accepts Albertini’s view that 
Pliny’s lists for Citerior are of Claudian 
date: but this view rests on false evi- 
dence, and there are reasons for sticking 
to the mid-Augustan date, in spite of 
the difficulties it involves. 

Lack of space and, perhaps, the 
limitation of the period may account 
for the omission of two big questions: 
the prevalence of Latin, and the eco- 
nomic exploitation of senatorial Baetica 
by the fiscus. It is, by the way, a pity 
that Hadrian, ‘Restitutor Hispaniae’, 
falls outside the scope of the book. One 
complaint remains: that an author who 
has the admirable habit of putting in 
the modern equivalents of ancient place- 
names should so seldom give references 
to ILS beside CIL. 

There is, on the other hand, much 
to praise in this sensible and scholarly 
book : notably the appreciation of Julius 
Caesar’s work in Spain; a correct ex- 
planation (in the reviewer’s opinion) of 
ILS 103 (p. 240) ; an illuminating use of 
the numismatic evidence ; and an inter- 
esting choice of pictures. 
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Mr. Sutherland concludes that Rome, 
while granting her peace and a large 
measure of her citizenship to the Spains, 
failed to give them independent politi- 
cal vitality or to form a deliberate policy 
in their interests, apart from her own. 
Whether Rome could have prevented 
or cured the municipal decay that fell 
so heavily upon this land of towns is an 
open question. But it is anachronistic to 
judge her policy by criteria of national- 
ism, of self-governiient, or even of econ- 
omic planning for the benefit of the 
governed. Menéndez Pidal has bril- 
liantly traced the emergence of a Span- 
ish national identity at the decline of 
the Empire: but it was a new birth, not 
an older feeling revived after Roman 
repression. Of local self-government 
Spain learnt plenty; and a larger co- 


operation is implied in the political 
protest made to Hadrian by all three 
concilia. ‘Scis quod iudicium provin- 
ciae illius, quanta sit gravitas’, wrote 
the younger Pliny of Citerior. 

The Roman system was aristocratic, 
and aristocracies easily adopt a cosmo- 
politan outlook and culture. But, as 
Mr. Sutherland himself knows, there 
was no Gleichschaltung, nothing com- 
parable with the ‘Castilianizing’ policy 
that numbed the country from the 
seventeenth century onwards. And in- 
deed, his faithful picture of the Augustan 
and Flavian reforms will be enough to 
convince his readers, in spite of himself, 
that the term romanization is not mean- 
ingless, even if its meaning cannot be too 
rigidly defined. M. I. HENDERSON. 

Oxford. 


OLD ROMAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS 


Eduard NoORDEN: Aus altrémischen 
Priesterbiichern. Pp. xiv+-300. Lund: 
Gleerup (London: Milford), 1939. 
Paper, 18s. 

A NEW book by Eduard Norden would 

in any case be exciting, but the present 

volume, if its conclusions be accepted, 
may prove a landmark in the study of 

Roman ritual and religion. Its primary 

purpose is modest, to make a detailed 

investigation into two ritual texts, the 
formula of the Augurs for fixing the 
templum on the Capitol, preserved in 

Varro, L.L. vii. 8, and the Hymn of the 

Arval Brethren, inscribed in their Acta 

for A.D. 218. But its actual scope is far 

wider; illustrations and parallels are 
drawn alike from Roman and from 

Greek ritual, and incidentally there are 

valuable discussions of such varied 

topics as the original character of Mars, 
the sanctity of the threshold, the /usus 

Troiae, the XII Tables, and the Lapis 

Niger. And the conclusion reached 

about the Carmen Arvale, that it is 

not a survival of pre-Greek Italian 
ritual but rather a carmen graecanicum, 
strongly influenced by Greek custom 
and thought, is little short of revolu- 
tionary. 

Norden’s method is to examine the 
texts word by word from the philo- 





logical, linguistic, and, in the case of 
the Augur formula, textual point of 
view, and to review each part and the 
whole in the light of religion and ritual. 
The Augur formula he believes to have 
been to some extent ‘worked over’ and 
‘modernized’, and to have suffered 
textual corruption. As it leaves his 
hands the formula appears in the follow- 
ing form (I italicize Norden’s changes 
from the traditional text) : 

tem<pla> tescaque m(eae) f(ines) ita sunto quoad 
ego easte lingua nuncupavero, 

ollaber arbos, quirquir est, quod me sentio 
dixisse templum tescumque m(ea) f(inis) esto 
laevom. ollaner arbos, quirquir est, quod me 
sentio dixisse templum tescumque m(ea) f(inis) 
esto dextrum. ; bo ‘ 

inter ea conregione conspicione cortumione 
utique ea f(inz) rectissime sensi. 
The most notable feature is the recur- 
ring introduction of finis; acting on a 
suggestion of Bergk’s, Norden believes 
that m.f. is an abbreviation for mea finis 
or meae fines, which has been corrupted 
in the first clause to me, in the second 
twice to m attached to the previous 
word and the meaningless ( /)esto, where- 
as in the last f has attached itself to the 
following word and produced erectissime. 
The suggestion makes admirable sense 
in all places, nor are the textual changes 
improbable, but it is difficult to believe 
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in the abbreviation m.f. : the word-group 
is not one which naturally lends itself 
to abbreviation. easte Norden regards 
as equivalent to istas. laevom is substi- 
tuted for im sinistrum, due to a later 
‘overworking’ ; laevos was the original 
word for ‘left’, stnister having the addi- 
tional implication of ‘favourable’; the 
preposition is omitted on the evidence 
of dextrum in the next clause, both 
words being used adverbially. ¢escum is 
explained as the ‘rough ground’ in 
front of the more carefully prepared 
templum, for which Norden compares 
the use of dpyds in Greek in connexion 
with réyevos ; it is no doubt an analogy, 
but cannot be accepted as a proof. 

To most readers the elucidation of the 
Carmen Arvale will prove more inter- 
esting, and it may be said at once that 
Norden has for the first time made the 
hymn an intelligible whole, though 
some of his conclusions can hardly be 
accepted without question. enos be- 
comes two words e mos, e being an 
exclamation of appellation as in ecastor, 
edepol, and the Greek 7. lue and rue are 
accusatives, rues meaning the devasta- 
tion of ruined houses, &c., arising from 
storms and earthquakes; sins is sinas, 
pleoris is pluris=oi moAdoi, ‘the people’. 
In the third line Mars in his wild 
capacity (fere) as the bringer of pesti- 
lence is bidden to be satisfied with the 
harm he has hitherto wrought, and the 
second half of the line is interpreted 
‘leap on to the threshold, stay there, 
there’; limen is taken almost without 
comment to be an accusative of motion 
towards like domum, and berber is a re- 
duplicated form of the suffix -ber seen 
in ollaber of the Augural formula. Mars 
is thus in his kindly capacity to become 
the custos liminis, the guardian of the 
boundaries of the State. This interpre- 
tation is more questionable ; Jimen sali 
would more naturally mean ‘leap over 
the threshold’. May it not be that, as 
verse 2 is addressed to Mars the averter, 
so this whole line is spoken to Mars the 
bringer of pestilence, who is asked to 
‘leap over the boundary’ on which he 
has encroached and to take his place out- 
side? If so, much of Norden’s comment 
and illustration from Greek parallels is 
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beside the mark. The fourth line is 
notoriously difficult. Semunzts is the acc. 
plur. of Semo, alternet an adverb, advo- 
capit stands for advocabite = advocalitis. 
The whole is a self-addressed forecast of 
the choir that, when they have finished 
the hymn to Mars, they will call on the 
semones in an amoebean hymn accom- 
panied by a dance not unlike that of the 
lusus Troiae. Further, on the strength 
of Semo Sancus Dius Fidius and Fides 
Semonia, the only known individual 
semones, semones cuncti are explained as 
a god-group, representing the ‘powers’ 
of Mars, whose function was the pre- 
servation of the order of the State and 
the guardianship of oaths; parallels are 
again adduced from Greek to the invo- 
cation of Aeoi dpxio: at the conclusion of 
a hymn. All this appears to rest on 
rather slender evidence. advocabitis 
may be better explained as a virtual im- 
perative, like the imperatives in Hor. 
Od. 1. xxi Dianam tenerae dicite virgines, 
which is itself the actual hymn and not a 
prophecy of a hymn to come. In the 
absence too of more information as to 
the derivation and character of semones 
it is unsafe to attribute to them all the 
functions of two of them, who would 
appear to have been assimilated to two 
of the offshoots not of Mars, but of 
Iuppiter. 

The most important section of the 
book is that from p. 245 to p. 268, in 
which Norden states that his investiga- 
tion has led him to the conclusion that 
the Arval hymn is not, as it has hitherto 
been thought, a precious sample of 
genuine Italian pre-Greek liturgy, but 
is built up in structure, diction, and 
thought on Greek ‘elements’, derived 
from the colonies of Magna Graecia and 
through Etruria before the great period 
of Greek influence. He thus ranges him- 
self on the side of Altheim. This raises 
big questions; but one brought up in 
the older tradition, and not yet content 
to throw it altogether aside, may be al- 
lowed to observe that the Greek parallels, 
as has already been hinted, may be 
interpreted as analogies, not models, 
and to put a fundamental question: If 
the structure of the hymn and even 
the underlying religious intention are 











derived from Greek sources, and yet the 
deities to whom it is addressed are 
essentially Italian, not Greek, what was 
Italian religious thought, ritual, and 
liturgy before the earliest Greek in- 
fluence came? There must have been 
some such, and is it not natural to 
assume that it was something parallel 
to Greek thought and possibly derived 
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from a common ancestry, rather than to 
derive it from Greek and thus leave 
Italian religion, which certainly origin- 
ated its own gods, a blank in its con- 
tent? This is the question to which it 
seems to me the new school have to 
address themselves. 
CYRIL BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE ABERDEEN PAPYRI 


Eric G. TURNER: Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin Papyri and Ostraca in the 
possession of the University of Aber- 
deen. (Aberdeen University Studies, 
No. 116.) Pp. xix+116; 5 plates. 
Aberdeen: University Press, 1939. 
Paper, 8s. 6d. 

IT was on a somewhat ungrateful task 

that Mr. Turner embarked when he 

undertook the editing of the Aberdeen 
papyri. Presented to the University in 

1896, they had been acquired by their 

donor about 1887; they belong mostly 

to common types, and they are all more 
or less fragmentary, many of them mere 
scraps. To edit such fragments often 
entails difficulties in inverse proportion 
to their intrinsic importance ; yet, since 

a tiny scrap may contain a detail of 

interest or help to complete some larger 

and more important piece, the con- 
scientious editor will neglect nothing 
that offers any prospect of results. And 

Mr. Turner is as conscientious as he is 

competent. Some assistance was de- 

rived from previous workers: E. O. 

Winstedt published many of the literary 

texts in the Classical Quarterly, and 

Mr. J. G. Tait, who was commissioned 

by the University to catalogue the 

whole collection, had provisionally 
copied most of it when another appoint- 
ment caused the abandonment of the 
work. Yet clearly very much remained 
to be done. Mr. Turner has done it 
admirably and is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of this, his first major 
publication, which shows that the scanty 
ranks of British papyrologists have been 
enriched by a most promising recruit. 
Literary fragments are numerous but 

usually too small to be of much im- 

portance. The most noteworthy is 





No. 3, a very interesting apocryphal 
work recording the baptism of Jesus. 
Like many popular transcriptions of 
Christian texts (it is on an ostracon), 
it is very inaccurately copied. Only 
less illiterate is No. 4, a hymn to the 
Virgin, also on an ostracon. The well- 
known Alcaeus fragment (7) is repub- 
lished with improved readings. 

Of the documents, No. 15, an edict 
of Severus and Caracalla on Cwypador, 
might have been important had more 
survived ; 16 is actually of some note 
for its evidence (a little ambiguous still) 
as to the nature of the ywpixai Aevroup- 
yiat mentioned in the edict of Tib. 
Julius Alexander. No. 61, a receipt, is 
a useful addition to the limited num- 
ber of Latin documents on papyrus and 
is interesting for the occurrence of a 
Celtic (Gaulish or even British?) name, 
Maponius, derived from Maponos, the 
Brigantian god (Welsh Mabon). No. 
187, a small scrap, is a letter from the 
well-known ‘prodigal son’ of B.G.U. 
846. No. 18 offers a pretty puzzle as 
to its nature and purpose, and No. 724 
is, in another way, equally baffling. 

Most of the texts, including the 
ostraca (variously acquired), are, as 
already said, of familiar kinds, but 
Mr. Turner has brought out whatever 
points of interest they offer, and his 
discussions, e.g. on No. 49, a receipt for 
seed corn of a rather perplexing type 
debated by several scholars, are always 
useful and informative. There is a good 
selection of photographic facsimiles. 
Altogether, few papyrologists have 
graduated in their science with a more 
praiseworthy piece of work. 

H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 
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RAINER AND 


1. Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussarim- 
lung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien 
(Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer), N.S. III. 
Griechische Literarische Papyn II, 
bearbeitet von H. OELLACHER. Pp. 
108; 1 plate. Baden bei Wien: 
Rohrer, 1939. Paper, RM. 9. 

2. Aus der Papyrussammlung der Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek in Lund, III. Kul- 
tische Texte, herausgegeben von K. 
HANELL, 1938 [Bulletin de la Société 
Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1937-8, 
V]. Pp. 24; 2 plates. Lund, 1938. 

1. THESE 62 Greek literary papyri and 

parchments, non-theological, complete 

the publication of that type of docu- 
ment in the Rainer collection:! the 

Indices cover vol. i as well. The docu- 

ments here published were acquired, 

so far as is known, at different dates 
between 1881 and 1896: those whose 
provenance is recorded come from the 

Fayim. Many are very small frag- 

ments, none being of great importance. 

The merest scraps are included, iva ju} te 

amoAnrat, in the hope that fragments 

of the same pieces elsewhere may be 
identified. 

The authors represented are Homer 
(of course); Apollonius Rhodius, Ar- 
gonautica, II (the number of the book 
should be added here and in the various 
Indices); Aratus, Phaenomena (with 
scholia), omitting v. 814 (similarly, the 
British Museum fragment, Milne, Cat. 
No. 34, omits v. 813, both lines con- 
taining uaveywowo); Eur. Phoenissae, 
with a line of scholium; Menander, 
yv@pat povdotixot (in school-exercises), 
including the famous 6 pi Sapeis av- 
Opwros od radeverar, followed immedi- 
ately by mdvras diddoxe pl[tobds, o]d 
Si8doxados; Isocrates; Josephus. To 
Menander also three other fragments 
are doubtfully attributed—XXVI 
(school-work again), a dialogue scene 
from a comedy, father and son dis- 
cussing a maiden’s troubles: XXII 
(third century B.c.), badly mutilated 
lines, certainly New Comedy, with 
xo[pod] (line 4, read eveorw): XXIII 


1 For vol. i see J. U. Powell, C.R. xlvi. 26 f. 
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LUND PAPYRI 


(with interlinear and marginal scholia), 
aliyoxpdvov, a amaf eipnuevov, perhaps 
occurring in a description of the ex- 
posure of a child, and & o¢Bas betoken- 
ing elevated style or paratragedy. 

The anonymous papyri are of great 
variety—epic, elegiac, lyrical, dithyr- 
ambic, grammatical, historical, mytho- 
logical, and medical fragments, all 
carefully and judiciously edited. Among 
the miscellaneous pieces are three 
schoolroom exercises, first century A.D. 
(a Hymn to Serapis (?), with Crénert’s 
very free conjectures ; on Alexander the 
Great—‘Issus, Arbela, Granicus’; a 
fable, ‘The Weasel and the Mouse’): 
an intriguing fragment mentioning 
ZXobyos the crocodile-god, and the Ar- 
sinoite nome: a saying of Diogenes the 
Cynic, apparently followed by one (not 
preserved) of Autolycus! 

Facsimiles of six papyri are shown on 
one plate. Apart from misprints in 
English words and in lines supplied 
from printed texts, the dating of XLIV 
is wrong: alter ‘v. Chr.’ into ‘n. Chr.’ 
(on p. 71, and on pp. 8 and 9 of the 
Indexes). Addenda and Corrigenda to 
vol. i give some improved readings. 
The next volume is to contain Christian 
texts : vols. v and vi, Hebrew and Coptic 
literary texts. 

2. The third instalment of the Lund 
papyri! is an interesting group of ten 
temple-documents of the second cen- 
tury A.D., provenance unknown. Eight 
of them deal with the temple and priests 
at Bacchias in the Fayam, and their 
interest is the greater since they are 
much later in date than P. Fay. 18, 
137, 138, 144-51. The name of the god 
of Bacchias, XoxovoBkdévus in the older 
documents, is given in the Lund papyri 
as LoxvoBpaicis. So in P. Fouad I, 
No. 11 (c. A.D. 186) the form Zoxvo- 
Bpacis or -evs is read by the editor, A. 
Bataille: for the etymology see Ch. 
Kuentz, Et. de Pap. iv, pp. 206-11. 
Three papyri (5, 6, 7) are fragments of 
temple-inventories : they mention musi- 


1 For Parts I and II, A. Wifstrand, Literary 
Papyri, Greek Private Letters, see H. I. Bell in 
C.R. lii. 148 f. 
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cal instruments—a small trumpet and 
two flutes, cavénua ~vAwa Exovra gvAAa 
xaAxé £, apparently the same as ovpuyyes 
in No. 6, line 10. In No. 8 (A.D. 178) 
three priests of the temple at Bacchias 
claim exemption from personal work on 
the embankments, quoting in justifica- 
tion the ruling of Ulpius Serenianus. 
The editor in an additional note points 
out that one of the King Fuad papyri 
is a fragment of this same document: 
see now P. Fouad I, No. 13. 

No. 9 (c. A.D. 123), the purchase of the 
post of prophet, palm-bearer, and inter- 
preter in the temple of ‘Suchus, Am- 
mon, Hermes, Hera, and the other 
associated great gods’ at Akéris (the 
modern Tehne), is closely related to 
P. Tebt. ii. 296, 297, and solves the 
riddle of ibid. 296, line 6 (Hermopolite 
nome). In No. 10 (part of a report on 
the sacred animals of Egypt, A.D. 98) 


MORE PAGAN ‘ACTS 


Anton von PREMERSTEIN : Mitteilungen 
aus der Papyrussammlung der Gtesse- 
ner Universitatsbhibliothek, V. Alexan- 
drinische Geronten vor Kaiser Gaius: 
Ein neues Bruchstiick der sogenann- 
ten Alexandrinischen Martyrer-Akten 
(P. bibl. univ. Giss. 46). Pp. iii+ 
71; 3 collotype facsimiles. Giessen: 
Miinchowsche Universitats-Druckerei, 
1939. Paper. 

THE roll from which these fragments 

come is a very interesting example of 

the so-called Acta Alexandrinorum, and 
it is comprehensible that the late 

Professor von Premerstein was tempted 

to essay a far-going restoration of the 

mutilated remains. It is none the less 
regrettable that he yielded to the 
temptation. A comparison of his text 

with the diplomatic transcript by H. 

Eberhart and K. Kalbfleisch printed 

opposite will show how ‘subjective’ (so 

Professor Kalbfleisch in his cautious 

Vorwort) his restorations are. A closer 

study leads to the conclusion that much 

of the volume is but wasted labour. It 
is with reluctance that I pronounce this 
verdict on the work of an historian 
whose learning and ingenuity are re- 
vealed in every line of this publication ; 


an interesting list is given of the animals 
and the places where they were wor- 
shipped—‘Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at 
Heliopolis, Pi—the name of the sacred 
ram—at Mendes, Bouchis in the Her- 
monthite (nome), ........ s at Pesdgis 
meee , Crouéris at Pharbaethus. The 
cows are: Sdtis pechis at Aphrodites- 
Se at Phermouphis in the 
Mendesian (nome), Echis .... . at 
Aphroditespolis in the Prosépite (nome) 
and at Isidospolis in the Sebennyte 
(nome)’. 

Two of the papyri are clearly repro- 
duced: only, the numbers of the two 
plates should be interchanged. The 
editor deserves thanks for his careful 
presentation of these important texts 
and for his useful commentary. 

W. G. WADDELL. 


Cairo. 


OF THE MARTYRS’ 


but one cannot but realize that, de- 
servedly distinguished as he was, he 
had not learned a lesson of vital im- 
portance to a papyrologist : that badly 
mutilated papyri are likely to raise 
problems which we must resign our- 
selves to leaving unsolved. 

Misgivings are roused at the outset. 
Not infrequently Premerstein’s readings 
are contradicted by the diplomatic 
transcript or corrected in notes by 
Kalbfleisch; and nobody who knows 
K.’s work can doubt which readings are 
the more authoritative. The scribe’s 
punctuation, which is merely by spaces, 
is ignored in nine cases (i. 12; ii. 5, 6, 7, 
24, 27, 32; lll. 2, 29); three are perhaps 
doubtful but the others are clear, and 
the second is particularly flagrant, the 
Jav ovrwvp . [. wv of the papyrus 
becoming a[veAdpB]avov tHv p[vp]iwv in 
P.’s text. The Greek, too, is some- 
times dubious: i. 10 éxdAece] 5€ Kary- 
yopov, ‘he called the accuser’ (supposed 
by P. to be already known); so too 
li. 11 t[pood|dn Idswos yep[aovs, “Gaius 
addressed the elders’, x. 6 rod duade[Ea- 
pévov 7ye]uoviay without zy (see K.’s 
cautionary note, p. 29"); ii. 3 dua tovs 
poy, ‘in Vertretung der 173’, is very 
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questionable, despite the reference to 
Mayser (p. 18); il. 5 plvpliwv @ is 
equated with 8]éxa Kai dxrd pupiddg[s 
(i. 15) to mean 180,000. 

It is, however, the recklessness with 
which restorations are made that is 
most disquieting. There is not a single 
complete line in the papyrus; yet P.’s 
text has 99 quite perfect. The merest 
handfuls of letters grow into continuous 
sentences; e.g. in iii. 33 out of ten 
mainly isolated letters in the diplomatic 
transcript P. gets a complete line of 33. 
He repeatedly speaks of a méAeuos at 
Alexandria as if it were well established. 
The sole basis, so far as visible remains 
go, is iii. 32. euovarrial and |. epol, 
where other restorations are obviously 
possible. 

How insecure the whole structure is 
may be judged from the results which 
P. regards as certain. These are: (1) 
a proposed gerusia of 173, (2) an as- 
sembly of 180,000, (3) an allusion to the 
death of Gemellus, (4) the appearance 
of Chaerea, (5) the exposure of an 


accuser as a non-Greek. Of these (3) 
rests on ii. g-10, thus restored ‘Ti 8[p@ 
6] Kupilos;’ [“O dé] el[ajev: ‘ Tédos xen: 
€[Oavev adr]d[xeup’.] The decisive words 
are restored, and réAos éyeu is inter- 
preted as referring to death. My own 
feeling (which I do not press) is that 
Ti[B]épvos Kaioap of i. 7 and TiBepiov of 
ii. 8 are the Emperor, and that col. i 
refers to proceedings before him. (4) 
rests on ii. 25 xupte[.|aupeagevox[, where 
Gaius (of all people!) is supposed to 
address his own subordinate as ckvpre 
Xaipéa. Is this credible? Surely the 
remark is to Gaius and the true reading 
KUpte, xaipe. (2) is equally precarious, 
and only (1) and (5) can be regarded 
as (not certain but) reasonably probable. 
The volume gives ample evidence of 
P.’s learning, and its references to 
relevant material and some of the dis- 
cussions are very useful, but historians 
must be warned against regarding the 
text as more than an ingenious flight 
of fancy. H. I. Bett. 
British Museum. 


A HANDBOOK OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Handbuch der Archaologie im Rahmen 
des Handbuchs der Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Herausgegeben von W. OTTO. 
Dritte Lieferung. Textband: pp. xx, 
643-873; line-blocks 45-88. Tafel- 
band: 1 map, half-tone plates 113- 
204. Munich: Beck, 1939. Paper, 
RM. 27 (export price 20.25). 

Tuis is the third part, completing the 

first volume, of the Handbuch, which is 

planned in three volumes of text, with 

a volume of plates in three correspond- 

ing parts. It falls into two sections, the 

first, by E. W. Andrae, dealing with 

Hither Asia, excepting Phoenicia, Pales- 

tine, and Cyprus (which threelands make 

the second section, by C. Watzinger) 
and Asia Minor, which is presumably 
reserved for treatment in connexion 
with Greek and Roman culture. The 
period covered is, for Hither Asia, 
from about 5000 B.c. to the Arsacid 
dynasty; in the second section, the 
lower limit is the Perso-Greek period 
for Phoenicia and Palestine, the classical 
for Cyprus. In his interesting preface 
459803 


the editor recounts the tribulations of 
his predecessors, which indeed his own 
seem likely to rival. He also explains 
his conception of archaeology, which is 
no longer confined to the cultures of 
the Graeco-Italic world, but must cover 
their complex relations with the ancient 
East, with western, northern, and east- 
ern Europe, even with the Far East. He 
hardly envisages the possibility that 
this conception may come to seem too 
narrow, and that the vast subject of 
the Far East may demand to be in- 
cluded for its own sake, while Africa 
and America will claim consideration 
in any work that may pretend to be 
called a Handbook of Archaeology. But 
for the present, while clinging to the 
European standpoint, he has thrown 
his net widely enough, although it is a 
little surprising that the problems of 
the relation of Bactrian and early Indian 
to Greek art seem to have escaped it. 
It may be said that in general the 
principles on which the whole volume 
is arranged remain obscure. 
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Both the present sections offer very 
useful, well-documented summaries of 
the present state of archaeological 
knowledge, and are most commendably 
up to date. The very latest results at 
Tell Atchana and Brak and Mari have 
come too recently for consideration. 
Watzinger’s account of Cyprus betrays 
a certain lack of familiarity with the 
island ; e.g. Khirokitia is not near Nico- 
sia, and the important Early Bronze 
Age cemetery is not at Vouni but at 
Vounous. But his placing of Cyprus in 
the history of artistic development is 
judicious. Apropos of the much dis- 


cussed metal bowls he decides that there 
was never in Cyprus a school of metal- 
work, properly speaking, with a uni- 
form stylistic tradition; and that the 
old view that Cyprus played an impor- 
tant part as an intermediary between 
East and West in the evolution of art 
must be given up. With its obstinate 
adherence to pre-Greek architectural 
forms the island is a useful source of 
knowledge of pre-Greek Mediterranean 
culture; but it was slow to accept 
foreign influences and always lagged 
behind the rapidly evolving Greek art. 
GEORGE HILL. 


EXCAVATIONS IN MESSENIA 


The Swedish Messenia Expedition. By 
M. N. VALMIN. Pp. xvi+484; 100 
illustrations, 37 plates, 7 plans. (Skrif- 
ter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska 
VetenskapssamfundetiLund, X XVI.) 
Lund: Gleerup (London: Milford), 
1938. Cloth and boards, 84s. 

TuIs exhaustive record of an important 

excavation is a valuable contribution to 

our knowledge of Greece in the Bronze 

Age. The site, whose modern name is 

Malthi, is probably to be identified with 

Dorion, whose ruins were noted by 

Pausanias (iv. 33. 6-7) as lying on the 

road from Andania (somewhere near 

the Messenian-Arcadian frontier) to 

Kyparissia on the coast. An insignifi- 

cant Early Helladic settlement, of 

Bronze Age date but Neolithic culture, 

is succeeded by a Middle Helladic town 

surrounded by a fortification wall, evi- 
dently the stronghold of a local chief- 
tain. This settlement after a career of 
some centuries is in turn transformed 
into a Late Mycenaean (LH III) town, 
without passing through the Minoan- 
izing phase which characterizes certain 
mainland sites—Mycenae, Kakovatos, 
and Vaphio—in LH I and II. Many of 
the MH houses continued in use, but 
others were added, of which the largest 
and most important is a typical mega- 
ron with a central hearth surrounded 
by four column-bases. Yet the site had 
not wholly escaped Minoan influences, 

probably indirect. Among the LH III 

additions was a sanctuary of the Double 


Axe, which contained a large solid axe- 
head of that type and a large number 
of vases, including the best painted 
LH III ware found on the site. 

Forty-seven graves were unearthed 
within the settlement. Of these three 
were of EH date and contained respec- 
tively one, three, and eight or more 
skeletons, the last in complete disorder. 
They were situated immediately beside 
the south gate of the MH wall, which 
was built over them. The comparison 
suggested by Mr. Valmin with the 
Shaft-grave Circle of Mycenae is mis- 
leading, for none of the shaft-graves is 
an ossuary, and the fortification wall, 
far from being built over them, was 
manifestly designed to enclose and pro- 
tect them and to leave accessible the soil 
beneath which they lay. 

The majority (32) of the graves were 
Middle Helladic and were situated be- 
tween or below the houses; they were 
almost without exception the graves of 
children. LH III graves are repre- 
sented, firstly, by two tholos-tombs, 
situated outside the settlement at the 
foot of the ridge on which Malthi stands. 
They were built entirely or almost en- 
tirely above ground and covered by 
artificial tumuli, in the Messenian man- 
ner.! They were doubtless the resting- 
places of the kings. The twelve LH 
burials found on the acropolis run from 

1 Mr. Valmin has excavated two other local 


tholoi of this type and observed others in the 
upper Messenian plain. 
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LH I to III and continue the MH tradi- 
tion. They are mainly the graves of 
children and often contain more than 
one interment. In spite of careful search 
no chamber-tombs were found. The 
discovery in a field immediately east 
of the acropolis of an adult interment 
associated with LH III sherds, and the 
statement of the cultivator that he had 
found and destroyed many such, sug- 
gest that the cemetery of the town was 
here, at any rate in the latest period. 
A feature of high interest is a forge 
belonging to the final stage of LH III, 
in which not only was bronze wrought, 
but objects of iron were produced from 
the local ore. They include a dagger of 


central European and a knife of Myce- 
naean type. 

The volume also records the results 
of two minor excavations. The first, 
carried out near Hagios Floros in the 
lower Messenian plain, brought to light 
a sanctuary dedicated, as an inscription 
proved, to the local river-god Pamisos. 
A well stratified series of finds showed 
that a cult was maintained there from 
the Late Archaic period down to Roman 
imperial times. The second revealed a 
mosaic floor, probably of Neronian date, 
in the neighbourhood of Korone on the 
west coast of the Messenian Gulf. 

H. L. LoRIMER. 


Oxford. 


ROGER FRY AND THE GREEKS 


Last Lectures, by Roger Fry. With an 
introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. 
Pp. xxx+370; 346 figures. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. Cloth, 
2s. 

Tuis book contains Roger Fry’s in- 

augural lecture as Slade Professor at 

Cambridge, which has been printed 

before, and a connected series of other 

lectures which were to form part of a 

complete survey of the world’s art. 

Their relevance to this journal is that 

at Fry’s death the survey had embraced 

Greek art, which emerged sadly mauled 

from the encounter, and that tokens of 

the treatment in store for it are numer- 
ous in earlier chapters. The Parthenon 

Fates are, it seems, by a really great 

artist, and some merits may be dis- 

cerned elsewhere, but in general the 

Greeks, until the sunrise of the Hellen- 

istic age, are mere intellectuals aiming 

at mechanical and geometrical preci- 
sion, with no idea of what makes charac- 
ter, incapable of composing a group, 
and mostly incompetent modellers. 
Judgments of this kind from so dis- 
tinguished a critic require some explana- 
tion, and it is to be sought partly in 

Fry’s own qualities, partly in the method 

adopted in the lectures, which is to 

isolate for examination two qualities 
here called ‘sensibility’ and ‘vitality’. 

By ‘vitality’ Fry means a feeling for 

the animating spirit of man or beast 


which may be communicated in spite 
of incompetent execution or schematiza- 
tion of form, and by ‘sensibility’ (ap- 
proximately) the personal touch of the 
artist revealed by the texture and exe- 
cution of his work. 

Naturally Fry does not assume that 
these two criteria will enable you to 
draw up an order of merit in art, and 
he makes fun of the mark-sheet by 
which he says (quite untruly) that de 
Piles brought Albano out above Raphael 
and Michelangelo;! and he makes no 
attempt to prove that these are more 
important than other qualities which 
might be similarly isolated, and may 
not readily consist with them—in the 
crafts at any rate ‘sensibility’ is often 
connected with an inability to produce 
exactly what you are aiming at, i.e. 
with incompetent craftsmanship, which 
is not commonly regarded as a virtue. 
Hence, when a b.f. amphora is un- 
favourably compared with a Chinese 
bronze bowl, a lop-sided Persian pot, 
and a Negro bottle, or we are told that 
a torso from el Amarna ‘surpasses all 
that Greece was to accomplish’, all is 
well so long as we remember to add the 
words ‘in sensibility’. And it may be 
admitted that ‘vitality’ and ‘sensi- 


t De Piles did not aim at producing an order of 
merit, and if he had, Albano would not have been 
top. He comes first in the list because A is the 
first letter in the alphabet. 
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bility’, though less rare in Greek art 
than the reader of this book might 
suppose, are not the brightest jewels in 
its crown, and that the Greek genius, 
both in art and literature, tends to have 
an impersonal quality inimical to the 
display of ‘sensibility’. The trouble, 
however, is that the reader is not re- 
minded of this qualification, and indeed 
it is plain that Fry himself, in the 
enthusiastic search for two qualities in 
which he was at the time passionately 
interested, tends to forget his own pre- 
mise and to speak as though they were 
the true and only touchstones of merit. 

And there is another trouble. In 
Italian and in French art Fry was an 
expert, and his application of these two 
tests would have been controlled by a 
thorough knowledge of the whole field. 
In most or all of the arts here treated 
he writes only as a highly intelligent 
and sensitive observer of such objects 
as he happens to have noticed, and the 
gaps in his knowledge are often visible 
and impair his estimate of a whole cul- 
ture. Thus he writes of Egyptian art 
without mentioning the masterpieces of 
the Middle Kingdom, which some might 
consider not only its greatest but also 
its most ‘vital’ products, and his chap- 
ter on Greek art contains no mention 
of coins, gems, or Attic vase-painting, 
and many statements in it are incon- 
sistent with any real knowledge of 
these arts. 

Fry’s outstanding qualities as a critic 
were his candour, his enthusiasm, and 
an astonishing freshness of eye and mind 
which continually yielded new dis- 
coveries both in the most familiar mas- 
terpieces and in the most exotic forms 
of art he chanced to encounter; and 
new discoveries, pursued at first with 
boyish zest, ultimately fell into their 
proper place and perspective. He was 
also a brilliant lecturer, and I have no 


doubt that these lectures were, to their 
audience, a valuable and stimulating 
experience. But they were evidently 
composed before immediate enthusiasms 
had been properly assimilated. The 
enthusiasm for ‘vitality’ and ‘sensi- 
bility’ is one such. Another, connected 
with it and very visible throughout, is 
for Negro art; and though a taste for 
Negro art is not necessarily incom- 
patible with a taste for Greek, the 
moment when you are dominated by 
the one is not the best moment for 
writing of the other. If Fry had lived, 
these defects would have cured them- 
selves. As he engagingly confesses (p. 
40), he had the habit of lecturing about 
subjects of which he knew little in the 
hope of learning more. But he did not 
write books in that temper, and I think 
it was a mistake to publish this book. 
Those who knew Fry personally or in 
the lecture-room will understand and 
enjoy it, but with those who did not it 
will impair his reputation as a critic. 
And incidentally, since it is mostly 
constructed from lecture notes, it is, 
unlike most of his books, not at all easy 
to read. 

Sir Kenneth Clark has prefixed to the 
lectures an affectionate and sympathetic 
appreciation of their author, but admits 
his difficulty in swallowing a good deal 
of the doctrine here presented. An 
anonymous friend has helped with the 
editing, identified so far as possible the 
illustrations which Fry used, and sup- 
plied conjecturally some which could 
not be identified. The substitutes are 
quite satisfactory, but on p. 208 the 
editor’s attention has flagged, and fig. 
330 should have been not Poussin’s 
copy of the Aldobrandini Wedding but 
(I suppose) his Louvre Rebecca. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Achilles and the Great Quarrel at Troy, being The 
Iliad of Homer and the Wooden Horse. Told in 
English by W. H. D. Rousg, and illustrated by 
Will OWEN. Pp. 287; 18 illustrations. London: 
Murray, 1939. Cloth, 6s. 


ONCE again Dr. Rouse has devoted himself to 
Homer. In twenty-four chapters he tells in direct 
and robust language the outline of the story of the 
Iliad, and in the twenty-fifth chapter he sum- 
marizes from Virgil the episode of the Wooden 
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Horse. Much of the original is retained, but changes 
are made for the sake of ease of narrative and 
direct appeal (as when the funereal ‘elm’ becomes 
‘willow’), and connecting links and parentheses 
introduce Waterloo, Queen Victoria, the League 
of Nations, etc. Homer, thus simplified and ex- 
plained, retains his freshness and vigour in Dr. 
Rouse’s hands. The sudden gleams of poetry (‘the 
baby boy, like a shining star’, ‘he grew up like a 
sapling’) are caught against a background of 
colloquial diction (‘all over the place’, ‘do the 
thing handsomely’). As in The Story of Achilles 
(see C.R. lii. 218), rhymes are used for proverbial 
phrases, but here with good effect. Even a casual 
reader will find his interest constantly aroused, as 
(p. 15) where Apollo ‘ sat down on his right heel to 
shoot ’, and (p. 187) where Athena breathed into the 
hero’s breast ‘the courage of a fly’. Right-hand 
page-headings allude to salient points, e.g. ‘Like 
the leaves of the forest ’, ‘ Kill us in the light’, and 
(with the disrespect due to the Homeric gods) 
‘Zeus the Spoilsport ’, ‘ Hera dresses up ’, ‘ Poseidon 
in a wax’, 

The book is good propaganda for the Classics: 
the characters live, and will hold the interest of 
youthful readers and others, who will doubtless take 
the few misprints (pp. 152, 154 ‘Tithys’ for 
‘Tethys’; p. 205 ‘fens’ for ‘pens’) in their stride, 
and to whom the eighteen black-and-white illustra- 
tions will make a vivid appeal. 

W. G. WADDELL. 

Fuad el Awal University, Cairo. 


[Dr. Rouse writes, with reference to C.R. 1939, 
p. 215: ‘I thank you for your kindly notice of my 
little puff of gas about Homer, but I must correct 
one statement. I never said Odysseus was a 
coward (p. 13); I quoted his own words that 
Achilles was better in the field, but he in council.’ 
Edd. C.R.] 


P. MERLAN: Platons Form der philosophischen 
Mitteilung. (Hermaion, fasc. 10.) Pp. 25. Lwéw: 
University, 1939. Paper, 2 fr. (Swiss). 

IN this brief lecture Merlan covers a great deal of 

ground. He holds that the ‘elenchic’ and ‘dia- 

lectic’? works of Plato give valuable practice in 
method, and help to dispel the delusive belief in 
one’s own knowledge; but they do not teach any 
definite philosophic doctrine. Similarly, the myths 
may impress or even edify, but they do not in- 
struct. This vagueness, which is characteristic of 
Plato, is increased by important contradictions, 
chief among which is the retention of the ‘forms’ 
in spite of the criticism of Parm. Merlan seems 
rather to exaggerate these difficulties; for, after 
all, we have the more didactic dialogues (particu- 
larly the Laws), and much guidance too from 

Aristotle. He argues further that Plato’s oral 

teaching was marked by the same indefiniteness 

as his writings. The explanation he finds in the 

Epistles, especially 314 C, 341 C. He deduces that 

Plato’s ‘Socrates’, ‘Parmenides’, etc., were Plato’s 

own creations, and meant as personified philo- 

sophic standpoints. Plato feels himself to be in 
possession of the truth; but he is convinced that 
it cannot be imparted to others by direct methods. 


Hence Plato intentionally leaves the pupil with 
an unsatisfying impression of indefiniteness, for 
it is important that the inadequate and always 
indirect process of giving some sort of objective 
form to the truth should not be mistaken for a 
definitive exposition of what cannot be explained. 
Merlan is clearly well-informed on Plato; but, 
though ‘intuition’ is admittedly prominent in the 
Epistles, he seems to minimize the part which 
Plato assigns to the dialectic reason and its sure 
conclusions. 
J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


C. A. DE LEEuw: Aelius Aristides als bron voor de 
kennis van 21jn tijd. Pp. xii+146. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1939. Paper, f. 2. go. 

ACCORDING to a statement of Wilamowitz quoted 

by Dr. De Leeuw the writings of Aristides ‘have 

been entirely neglected so far as content is con- 
cerned’, This assertion, like other totalitarian 
pronouncements of its author, is of course balder- 
dash, as Dareste, Dill, Friedlaender-Wissowa and 
others are there to show. It is true, however, that 
much remained to be done in the way of extracting 
from Aristides evidence regarding life in the 
second century. Dr. De Leeuw has set himself to 
make a full collection of this evidence and he has 
carried out his task with method, care, and judge- 
ment. His work is divided into eight chapters, 
entitled respectively: I. Life and Works of Aris- 
tides; II. Political Conditions; III. Social and 

Economic Conditions; IV. Daily Life; V. Ethics 

and Morals; VI. Arts and Sciences; VII. Religion ; 

VIII. Aristides the Man. A detailed table of 

contents makes it easy enough to find the evidence 

(if any) afforded by Aristides on any particular 

subject, but page-headings would not have come 

amiss. 
W. L. Lorimer. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Sister Margaret Mary Fox: The Life and Times of 
St. Basil the Great as Revealed in His Works. Pp. 
xvi+176. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1939. Paper, $2. 

Tus study of the fourth century A.D. as viewed 

from the standpoint of St. Basil the Great is 

divided into four sections relating to Economic 
and Professional, Social, and Political Life, and 
to Christian Society. In construction it follows 
the main lines of the generally meritorious series 
of dissertations offered for the Ph.D. degree in 
the Catholic University of America in which as 
volume lvii of the Patristic Studies it finds a place. 
The writings of the author chosen are laboriously 
sifted, matter regarded as valuable or significant 
is separated out and arranged under headings and 
thus brought together with each item neatly 
docketed for registration in a footnote even if not 
fortunate in securing a place in the text. No one 
can doubt either the advantages or the dangers 
of the system. In the present case it has provided 
materials for an interesting and conscientious little 
book, in which the writer has been at pains to 
seek for some check upon the results by reference 
to other studies of the period, and to provide a 
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warning now and again by such observations as 
that ‘in presenting St. Basil’s testimony on the 
social conditions of the fourth century, due allow- 
ance must be made for the highly rhetorical lan- 
guage and perhaps the overdrawn pictures found 
in the Saint’s homilies’. He is certainly very 
vigorous in characterization, and the extracts 
given to illustrate the use and abuse of riches are 
quite fair examples. The use of the ‘Basil- 
Libanius’ correspondence is defended on the 
ground that ‘although these letters may not be- 
long either to St. Basil or to Libanius, the informa- 
tion . . . would seem to reflect faithfully fourth- 
century conditions’. A somewhat fuller treatment 
of the place and influence of classical studies might 
have been possible, but the necessary indications 
are given. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Emanuele RAPISARDA: Teofilo di Antiochia. Pp. 
cxxviii+160. Turin: Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale, 1937. Paper, L. 16. 

THE versatile author of this work has made con- 

tributions in other fields to the study of Virgil 

and Aeschylus and the Latin and Greek Antholo- 
gies. His interest in Theophilus of Antioch is 
traced to Paolo Ubaldi and ultimately to the 
stimulating influence of that remarkable man, 
Don Bosco. He has already dealt with the three 
books of the treatise Ad Autolycum separately and 
promises a critical text of the whole. In the pre- 
sent volume he gives a useful and, considering 
the paucity of the information available, a quite 
interesting account of the life and labours of the 
second-century Father, followed by an Italian 
translation of the Ad Autolycum, furnished with 
copious notes, and a rendering of the fragment 
that remains of the commentary on the Gospels 
which has been attributed, rightly or wrongly, to 
the same author. Theophilus is a writer of whom 
all students of early Christian history and doctrine 
would gladly know more, and his choice in Auto- 
lycus of a cultivated pagan, real or fictitious, to 
whom his Apology should be addressed has long 
drawn to the work the attention of classical scho- 
lars owing to the number of ‘scrittori profani’ 
with whose writings he can be shown to be 
acquainted. Of these, as of the manuscripts, 
editions, and versions of the treatise, full account 
is given in the introduction, notes, and detailed 

indexes with which the edition is provided. A 

reproduction of the title-page of J. C. Wolf’s 

Hamburg edition (1724), and another of the colo- 

phon of the Paris MS. Reg. 887, serve as appro- 

priate illustrations. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


C. B. Earp: A Study of the Fragments of Three 
Related Plays of Accius. Pp.x-+105. (Columbia 
dissertation.) Privately printed [1939]. Paper. 

THE reviewer has never seen a study in which the 

views of scholars, old and modern, great and 

obscure, were set forth, discussed, summarized, 
and discussed again with a patience comparable 


to that of Mr. Earp. Great erudition is displayed 
in these accounts, but it is not quite equalled by 
the author’s discernment nor by his skill of pre- 
sentation. Achilles, Myrmidones, and Epinausi- 
mache, he agrees with modern opinion, were three 
different plays, their plots partly overlapping. 
His reconstructions call for little comment; that 
of the Myrmidones is not unlike Ribbeck’s, and in 
his treatment of the Epinausimache he rejects 
views now widely held in favour of a more natural 
interpretation of fr. VIII. 

No attempt is made to settle textual difficulties, 
and little is achieved beyond what is indeed the 
author’s avowed aim, that of showing that many 
of the various conflicting theories are untenable. 
They were, in fact, mostly forgotten, but those 
who take a special interest in these three plays will 
gratefully follow Mr. Earp’s guidance through the 
maze of conjecture that has grown up around 
them. Apart from a misrepresentation of Schade- 
waldt’s view on Myrmid. fr. VII I have found this 
guidance very reliable. 

O. SKUTSCH. 

University of Manchester. 


Grace Sybil VoGEL: The Major Manuscripts of 
Cicero’s De Senectute. Pp. iii+82. Private 
Edition, distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1939. Paper. 

It is estimated that over four hundred MSS. of the 

De Senectute survive in European libraries. This 

doctoral thesis investigates from photostats the 

six ninth-century MSS. PVbLAD and the early- 
tenth-century MS. H. (A chapter is devoted to 

the Bodleian MS. D’Orville 77, described as D 

in Clark’s Oxford edition of Cicero’s speeches, 

but styled O here; for the De Senectute it is shown 
to derive at second hand from A after correction.) 

The stemma that the author adopts resembles 

Wuilleumier’s development of Simbeck’s view that 

‘archetypus 2 bis transcriptus est et PV fluxerunt 

ex altero exemplarium x,; bLA vero ex altero 

x,’. She traces PVH to x, and bLAD to x, 

setting out in detail the readings on which her 

conclusion is founded, and also discusses the 
examples of crossing between the two families. 

There is a short study of the interrelationship of 

the correcting hands which stresses the point that 

‘when the second hand of one manuscript adopts 

wrong readings from another manuscript, it is a 

more conclusive piece of evidence indicating a 

connection between them, than when correct read- 

ings are adopted’. The result of the investigation 
is to show that none of the seven major MSS. 
derives directly from x, or xX,, but that inter- 
mediate MSS. (all different) have to be assumed. 

It is suggested that the evidence of both families 

proves the archetype 2 to have been an insular 

minuscule MS. 

The last chapter contains full collations of 
PHVbLAD. It is to be hoped that the author of 
this interesting and useful dissertation will be 
able at no very distant date to round off her work 
by realizing her wish to ‘examine the manuscripts 
personally’. 

J. F. Lockwoop. 

University College, London. 
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Grace Lucile BEEDE: Vergil and Aratus. A Study 
in the Art of Translation. Pp. iii+90. Private 
Edition, distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1936. Paper. 

Dr. BEEDE studies Virgil’s principles of translation 

by comparing Georg. i. 356-465 with Aratus, 

Phaen. 773-1036 in respect of paragraphs, sentences 

and phrases. She applies this analysis briefly to 

Virgil’s handling of Varro, Theophrastus, and 

Aristotle. 

Her conclusions are unprovocative: Virgil adapts 
the material to his own purposes. He adds to, 
changes, or omits from the source to produce his 
characteristic balance and coherence. 

The analysis from which these conclusions are 
made to emerge is less convincing. Dr. Beede 
tirelessly investigates the source of every Latin 
word : every si comes from an «i, every cum from 
a ondre. Should Virgil use aut—aut—et, he is 
mesmerized by a sentence containing 7 seven 
times. Further—a doubtful conclusion—‘the 
awkward nascentem . . . ortum (G. i. 441) seems due 
to the participial véov BadAovros dpovpas (Phaen. 
822)’ (p. 34). In fact, Virgil seems so tongue-tied 
in these chapters that it is surprising later to read 
the moderate conclusions. 

The error is one of method. A careful statement 
of the style and method of the Georgics should 
have preceded the examination of the relevant 
passage. Then exceptions would have stood out, 
and might have been traced to methods of transla- 
tion. As it is, Dr. Beede attributes to the influence 
of the Greek many constructions that are charac- 
teristic of Virgil. For example: (p. 58) the 
‘didactic’ forms of verbs ‘are influenced by their 
frequent, stereotyped occurrence in the Greek’, 
but (p. 82) Virgil, in using Aristotle, ‘supplies 
admonitory forms where they are lacking in the 
Greek prose writers’. In fact admonitory forms 
are characteristic of the Georgics. 

In n. 1 on p. 25, ‘a nicety of composition is the 
repetition of root in NAtant . . . NAvita 372, 
forming a pair of a different nature’, the intelligible 
half of the sentence seems wrong. 

J. A. H. Way. 

University of Glasgow. 


Norma D. Younc: Index Verborum Silianus. 
(Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, VIII.) Pp. 
262. 1939. To be obtained from the author, 
2845 Seventh Avenue, Rock Island, IIl., U.S.A. 
Paper, $7.50. 

Miss Younc has based her index on the Loeb 

edition of J. D. Duff, as the most accessible, and 

has recorded variations from it only when they 
appear in the text of Bauer’s Teubner. In general 
she has followed the indexer’s code laid down by 

Professor Oldfather; parts of nouns and verbs 

are shown (bolder type would have shown them 

better), conjunctions are arranged according to 
the constructions which follow them, and common 
iuncturae are noted. By way of good measure she 
includes, in brackets, names of persons and places 
alluded to, but not named, in the text—so [Titus] 
with a reference to 3. 603, [Achelous] with a cross- 
reference to Acarnan; on the other hand, enclitic 
-cum and -dum do not get a place in their own right. 


One may often quarrel with Miss Young’s separate 
entries for participles and adjectives used ‘sub- 
stantivally’; it is difficult to agree that Inachits 
is ‘subst. neu.’ in Inachtis Thessala miscuit arma, 
and many of her ‘substantives’ are of this type. 
Sometimes her classification implies actual mis- 
construction ;: insignis 11. 535, which she calls 
‘subst. neu.’, is at least masculine, whatever else 
it is. Some other slips seem to have escaped the 
eyes of Miss Young’s examiners: an example of 
lévis appears among those of lévis; subtexto is not 
a part of subtego; impastus is not from impascor, 
nor incassum from incassus. 

This is a useful companion to Dr. Schulte’s 
Index Valerianus, which appeared in the same 
series in 1934. With these two and Mooney’s 
index to Lucan beside him the student of silver 
Latin and of the later epic will find his work light- 
ened, will recognize with gratitude, remembering 
the twelve thousand lines of the Punica, the labour 
that has gone to Miss Young’s work, and will 
pray for the day when Statius shall square the pile. 


University of Glasgow. C. J. Forpyce. 


Francesco GERACI: Lucio Apuleio Madaurense 
Oratore Avvocato e Conferenziere. Pp. 247. 
Reggio: Giuli, 1935. Paper, L. 11.75. 

THis book, which came to the C.R. four years 

after its date, is a fresh and attractive presentation 

of the life and personality of Apuleius, based largely 
upon the Apology, which is discussed in great detail. 

It falls into four parts, ‘Introduzione’, ‘Apuleio 

Oratore’, ‘Apuleio Avvocato’, and ‘Apuleio Con- 

ferenziere’, and each part is followed by elaborate 

notes. The author, a distinguished lawyer, shows 

a wide acquaintance both with general and with 

special literature, though he seems to have missed 

the work of Butler and Owen. The most original 
sections deal with matters of Roman law, where 
his professional training stands him in good stead. 

The book’s chief faults are diffuseness and 
occasional inaccuracy, especially in regard to 

Greek. Geraci blandly announces that he has 

‘suppressed the customary errata-corrige’, and it 

is difficult to distinguish blunders from misprints, 

but the statement (p. 46) that zovnpds is the Greek 
equivalent of magus, the translation (p. 177) of 
ovre peudyevpat ovr’ ep by ‘Io non sono stregata, 
io amo’, and the assertion that the Greek for 
epilepsy is véonya iepas can scarcely be due to the 
printer. ‘Senofane’ for ‘Senocrate’ (p. 36) may 
be given the benefit of the doubt. He is rash in 
his use of the Metamorphoses as direct evidence 
for Apuleius’ life, and he has some odd lapses in 
logic, as when he says (p. 28) that Apuleius deli- 
berately called his speech Apologia in imitation of 

Plato, while correctly adding in a note that this 

title has no manuscript authority. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


S. BLOMGREN: De sermone Ammiani Marcellini 
quaestiones uariae. Pp. 185. (Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift 1937: 6.) Uppsala: Lundequist. 
Paper, Kr. 5,75. 

Tuts book is made up of the following sections: 
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‘de bimembridissoluto: de uariis copulandi generi- 
bus; de sententiis dissolute iunctis; de con- 
structione ad sensum, congruentia, aliis; de 
inconcinnitate sermonis; de ellipsi uerbi esse; 
de usu quodam participiorum; de personifica- 
tione; de inuersione particularum et pronomi- 
num; de uerborum in sententiis exeuntibus 
ordine obseruationes; de homoeoteleuti apud 
Ammianum usu; ad uarios locos adnotationes.’ 
Some of what Mr. Blomgren says is not new; but 
it is good to have his material set out for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with Ammianus, and 
his book, which is well written and printed, in- 
cludes many observations and suggestions by 
reason of which it is an important contribution 
towards an improved text. He is mostly concerned 
in his discussions of textual points with the defence 
of manuscript readings; but Limigantes for mi- 
grantes in xvii. 13. 6 is a conjecture of his own 
which deserves mention. 

I add a few remarks on some details. P. 18: 
at xiv. 6. 17 Novak, Wien. Stud. xxxiii, 1911, 
Pp. 297 inserted for the sake of the clausula not 
et but atgue. P. 39: at xxvi. 7. 11 Mr. Blomgren 
wishes to read diligentia maturandi; I do not 
remember that Ammianus uses diligentia with an 
objective genitive. Pp. 41-2: the asyndeta at 
xxl. 12. 13 and xxiv. 2. 14 were accepted by 
Heilmann in 1910. P. 92: at xvii. 1. 3 turbo is 
supported by Florus i. 22. 10, quoted in Rev. Phil. 
Ixiii, 1937, p. 392. P. 104: V has not quo in xxxi. 
10. 18; see Clark, ii, p. viii. P. 114: that perhaps 
no clausula is intended at facie in xxiv. 2. 17 was 
suggested by W. A. Baehrens, Burs. Jahresb. cciii, 
1925, p. 51. P. 141: that the beginning of xxii is 
partly derived from the beginning of the second 
book of the Histories of Tacitus was pointed out 
long before Fesser. P. 152: the observation that 
Ammianus always says e quibus and never ex 
quibus was made by Novak, op. cit., p. 320. 
P. 158: xxix. 2. 4 and xxx. 10. 4 are quoted in 
A.].P. \iii, 1937, pp. 396-7. P. 162: the note on 
xxix. 3. 4 is based on the idea that redire has 
manuscript authority ; see Léfstedt, Peregr. Aeth., 
p. 191. On xxix. 5. 8 see A. J.P. lviii, 1937, p. 395- 
P. 174: the fragments of the Hersfeld codex are 
preserved not ‘in arch. Marburgensi’ but in the 
Landesbibliothek at Kassel; Mr. Blomgren’s error 
appears also on p. xliv of the first volume of the 
Loeb Ammianus. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sister Kathleen BRAZZEL: The Clausulae in the 
Works of St. Gregory the Great. Pp. xiv + 82. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1939. Paper, $2. 

THE author has collected statistics of some interest 

on prose rhythm in St. Gregory, but her method 

is not sufficiently thorough or consistent to give 
her study anything like the same usefulness as 

Hagendahl’s on Arnobius or Elg’s on Faustus (Jn 

Faustum Reiensem studia, Upsala, 1937; omitted 

in her bibliography). She concludes that Gregory 

sought accentual rather than metrical clausulae, 
and this may indeed be so; the high percentage of 
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—vv-—wand ——-vy is in favour of it; but her 
effort at detailed proof is a failure. It seems 
particularly unsatisfactory to treat the metrical- 
accentual question as settled once and for all by 
the somewhat inconclusive statistics drawn from 
two books of the Letters; on the author’s own 
showing, the rhythmical practice of other works 
(Dialogues, Moralia, Homilies) is widely different 
from that of the Letters, and surely deserved to 
be investigated metrically as well as accentually. 

W. H. SHEWRING. 

Ampleforth College. 


E. HARLEMAN: De Claudiano Mamerto gallicae 
latinitatis scriptore quaestiones. Pp. ix+103. 
Uppsala: Lundequist, 1938. Paper. 

IN the first part of this book H. deals with textual 

matters. Engelbrecht in his edition of C.M. 

(C.S.E.L. xi) attached greater weight to M than 

to any of the other manuscripts; afterwards, in 

writing his preface, he expressed the suspicion that 
his preference in a number of instances had been 
too pronounced. H. is concerned to show that in 
most of these instances too M is the safer guide. 

He also discusses numerous other passages where 

the judgement of E. seems to call for criticism. In 

the second chapter he deals with the passage at 

ii. 7 where Plato, Phaed. 66 b-67 a is quoted in 

Latin dress. F. Bémer in Der lateinische Neu- 

platonismus und Neupythagoreismus und Claud. 

Mam. in Sprache und Philosophie (Leipzig, 1936) 

contended that C.M. was not himself the trans- 

lator but used a Latin Plato of the first century. 

This contention H. disputes on linguistic and 

rhythmical grounds. In the third chapter he illus- 

trates some of the rhetorical features of his author 
and adds a table of clausulae metrical and 
rhythmical. 

Most of H.’s arguments and discussions are 
sound, It is hard to believe, however, that in quia 
nullum vere unum maius unumve minus est (p. 93, 
15) unum is an instance of Accusative of Measure 
taking the place of Ablative. It seems more 
reasonable to take it as Nominative. Nor do I 
think that emerita for the obscure passage at 
p. 101, 21 will convince many readers. Possibly 
rimata is concealed in this corruption. At p. 190, I 
if the contionata suggested by G is right (as it 
certainly is) the virium suggested by the same MS. 
is better than viarum. Apart from such isolated 
criticisms one can only commend this book as a 
scholarly and interesting work. 

J. W. Pirie. 

University of Glasgow. 


Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam 
<quae vocantur>. Edidit Claude W. BARLow. 
Pp. ix+ 164; 4 plates. (Papers and Monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. x.) 
New York: American Academy in Rome, 1938. 
Paper. 

TuHarT St. Paul had studied the Stoic system is quite 

clear from his Epistles. There are many close 

parallels with the language of Seneca, his con- 
temporary. The lofty sentiments of the Roman 
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writer led the Church Fathers to claim him as 
almost a Christian. A curious result of all this was 
that some one in the fourth century invented a 
Latin correspondence between Paul and Seneca, 
consisting of fourteen letters. The text of these 
has been most widely accessible in Haase’s Teubner 
edition of Seneca, but probably few persons have 
troubled to read them. Their existence, however, 
in a large number of MSS., some as old as the 
ninth century, has led Dr. Barlow to make a 
critical edition of the letters and to equip it with 
six introductory chapters, an appendix, an English 
translation, bibliography, indexes, and facsimiles, 
in fact everything that the reader could desire 
in such an edition. The topics dealt with in the 
introduction are the tradition of Seneca’s adher- 
ence to Christianity, the manuscripts, latinity, 
historical sources and authorship, editions, testi- 
monia, and the relation of this collection to the 
archetype of the extant manuscripts of Seneca’s 
Epistles 1-88. There is then given a list of differ- 
ences between Barlow’s text and Haase’s, index 
of passages discussed in the introduction, index 
of words and genealogical tree of the manuscripts. 
Last come the plates from one Paris, one Brussels, 
and one Vienna manuscript. 

The evidence that Alcuin made an edition of 
this correspondence is new, interesting, and con- 
clusive, and there is much of importance in the 
present book that cannot be detailed. 

On p. 6, 1. 6, for ‘fourth’ read ‘fifth’. I have 
noticed no further error, but ‘Bruxelles’ and ‘Frei- 
bourg’ strike one as strange in an English book. 
The work is in fact first-rate, and a model of what 
such investigations should be. The printing and 
paper are admirable. 

A. SOUTER. 


Oxford. 


Rozelle Parker JOHNSON: Compositiones Variae 
from Codex 490, Biblioteca Capitolare, Lucca, 
Italy; an Introductory Study. Pp. 116. (Il- 
linois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Vol. xxiii, No. 3.) Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1939. Paper, $1.50. 

IN this volume Dr. Johnson discusses the contents 

of that part of Lucca MS. 490 which was last 

edited by Hedfors in 1932 (see C.R. xlvii. 90). 

Whereas Hedfors was especially interested in 

textual and linguistic matters, Dr. Johnson is 

mainly concerned with the book as ‘a landmark 
in the history of science and the industrial arts’ 

(p. 30), and has searched all over the ancient world 

for light on the instructions given for the various 

preparations. Nor has he been less assiduous in 
gathering together information from medieval 
sources, such as Arabic and Spanish. His con- 
clusion is: ‘our work, representing the knowledge 
of the arts accumulated up to that time, is suc- 
cessively indebted to Italian, Spanish, Arabic 

(via the Greeks), Graeco-Byzantine, Alexandrian, 

Roman, Greek, Hindu, Assyrian, and Egyptian 

sources.” 

Dr. Johnson hopes to provide an edition of the 
Compositiones later. Some minor inaccuracies in 
this interesting and learned book may be pointed 
out. ‘Selestat’ is repeatedly printed for ‘Sélestat’, 


and the German form ‘Schlettstadt’ is occasionally 
used, without any indication for the uninitiated 
till note 132 that the same town is meant by both; 
(pp. 5, 81) ‘of Karlsruhe’ should be ‘formerly of 
Karlsruhe’; (p. 28, n. 87) T. FitzRoy Fenwick is 
referred to as alive ; (pp. 36, 62) there are misprints 
in the Greek ; (p. 87) read ‘singillatim’ for ‘sigilla- 
tim’; (p. 81) ‘Lippmann’ for ‘Lippman’; (p. 107) 
‘Nacional’ for ‘National’; (p. 109) ‘Tenney’ for 
‘Tenny’, “Tingenda Musiva’ for ‘Tingenda’. 
A. SOUTER. 
Oxford. 


Charles W. Jones: Bedae Pseudepigrapha. Scien- 
tific Writings falsely attributed to Bede. Pp. 
xvi+154. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press (London: Milford), 1939. Cloth, 14s. 

PROFESSOR JONES is here concerned with the 

printed works only, that is, vol. xc and part of 

vol. xciv of the Patrologia Latina. Unprinted 
manuscript attributions he finds it unnecessary to 
consider, implying that they are all spurious, while 
modern students, though credulous to a degree of 
anything appearing in print, are, he says, suffi- 
ciently sceptical where manuscripts are in question. 
Of these latter his knowledge is extremely wide (he 
gives a list and description of over 200, of which 
he has ‘personally examined’ 163) and his author- 
ity can hardly be questioned here. This inquiry, 
which is a clearing of the ground preliminary to 
an edition of the computistical works of Bede, 
leaves nothing to that writer out of the material 
examined except the four works which Bede him- 
self called his own, De Natura Rerum, De Tempori- 
bus, De Temporum Ratione, and Epistola ad 
Wicthedam. At the same time the writer’s object 
has been to find out what is valuable in the spuri- 
ous material; thus the De Mundi Coelestis Terre- 
strisque Constitutione is a ‘brilliant exposition of the 
teaching of the rational schools of the ninth 
century ’, and others give hints of computistic work 
by Jerome and Aldhelm. Most of the discussion of 
the Didascalica Genuina is on the so-called Byrht- 
ferth Glosses, which originated, he thinks, in the 
school of Auxerre, ‘the great centre for glosses of 
standard school texts’, during the ninth century, 
while in the case of the Dubia et Spuria we hear 
much of Fleury, where were combined ‘two 
streams of thought, the northern French and 
southern German’, whose influence was ‘trans- 
mitted to England from the time Abbo was sent 

as teacher to Ramsey (A.D. 986)’. 

There is an account of the printed editions, in 
which the methods of some Renaissance editors are 
well described, and an Appendix containing some 
texts, one of them a pre-Bedan work on calculation 
by the fingers, entitled ‘Romana Computatio’. 

J. H. Moztey. 

Queen Mary College, London. 


A. Brink: De Demokratie bij Demosthenes. Pp. 
116. Groningen: Wolters, 1939. Paper, fl. 2.40. 
IN this book Dr. Brink begins by quoting a selec- 
tion of modern opinions on Demosthenes, and of 
judgements both ancient and modern on the 
characteristics of democracy, which serves to show 
that both these subjects will bear closer scrutiny. 
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He then reviews, speech by speech, Demosthenes 
expressed and implied views on popular govern- 
ment, with a summary of the orator’s principal 
points at the end of each speech. 

Leaving aside the commonplaces and obiter dicta 
in Demosthenes’ speeches, we find that their 
capital and recurrent points were : (1) Demosthenes 
laid more stress on liberty than on equality. But 
(2) he insisted on obedience to law (in contrast with 
the capriciousness inherent in oligarchy and mon- 
archy), and (3) on the need of leadership in a 
democracy. (4) He advocated a certain measure 
of social equality, but had no animus against the 
rich. (5) He emphasized that oligarchies and 
monarchies could not by their very nature come 
to terms with democracy. 

Most British democrats would at once accept 
the first four of Demosthenes’ theses, but they 
would probably reject the ideological fundamental- 
ism of his fifth maxim. The fifth point is also of 
interest, in that it leads up to the question of 
Demosthenes’ ideas of co-operation among the 
Greek cities, which is perhaps the acid test of his 
statesmanship. Dr. Brink repeatedly refers to 
Demosthenes’ ‘striving after federation’. But it 
is debatable whether an Athenian zpooracia over 
autonomous cities, or dpxy over willing depend- 
ants such as Demosthenes postulated, would have 
amounted to a ‘confederation’, Perhaps the 
author will study this question by the same 
laborious but fruitful method which he has applied 
to the problem of democracy. 

M. Cary. 


M. M. WEsTINGTON: Atrocities in Roman Warfare 
to 133 B.C. (A Dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the Division of the Humanities in 
Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy.) Pp. iii-+139 (photostat of typescript). 
Private Edition, distributed by the University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois, 1938. 
Paper. 

THE grimness of this Chamber of Horrors through 
which the reader is led by Dr. Mars Westington is 
mitigated by the author’s wide definition of the 
term ‘atrocities’ and by his antithetic illustration, 
where possible, of acts of clemency and generosity 
in early Roman warfare. A list of the chapter- 
headings will give as good a general impression 
of what the author implies by atrocities as his more 
formal definition: these are, Prisoners captured in 
Open Engagements; Spies; Hostages; Violation 
of Ambassadors; Mutilation of the Dead; Sacri- 
lege ; Conquered Cities; The Triumph. The atroci- 
ties of Rome’s enemies, as well as her own, are 
considered. The evidence has been classified 
topically and chronologically, and significant dis- 
crepancies in the sources are discussed. 

The material for the early period, which is of 
course slight or highly suspect, might have been 
handled a little more firmly, while the recital of 
some of the evidence might well have been short- 
ened to advantage. Again, when Roman practice 
is contrasted favourably with that of Samnites, 
Lucanians, Gauls, or Carthaginians, more stress 
might have been laid on the fact that our evidence 
is mainly from Roman or pro-Roman writers who 


although admittedly not very reticent in recount- 
ing Roman atrocities may yet have omitted cases 
of exceptional barbarity. The work, however, is a 
useful and interesting collection of material, care- 
fully compiled (slips include ‘ brother’ for ‘nephew’, 
p. 85,n. 1). The author reaches no sure conclusion 
in his inquiry whether belligerent proceedings 
within the period became more or less humane, 
but the general verdict on Roman military methods 
is that, judged by the standard of modern (or 
rather, surely, comparatively modern) warfare, 
they were singularly cruel, but judged by contem- 
porary war usages they were surprisingly humane. 
H. H. ScuLLarb. 
King’s College, London. 


M. P. CHARLESWORTH: Documents illustrating the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero. Pp. ii+42. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. Boards, 3s. 6d. 

IN this little volume Mr. Charlesworth has brought 

together all the contemporary documents which 

throw light on the rule of Claudius and of Nero, 
whether they are preserved in inscriptions and 
papyri or in the lawyers or in such writers as 

Josephus and Pliny. The book will be of the very 

greatest value to teachers and students of the 

period. It begins with a most useful collection of 
all the authentic utterances of Claudius, some of 
which, notably B.G.U. 611, which is given in the 
improved text of Stroux, have not hitherto been 
very accessible. We are given not only the Letter 
to the Alexandrians but the three decrees on the 
Jewish question quoted by Josephus. The ‘Naza- 
reth decree’ is included, although Mr. Charlesworth 
admits that its date is uncertain. The sections 
which follow comprise ‘building inscriptions’, 
passages, mostly from Gaius and Ulpian, referring 
to the legislation of the reign, and a miscellaneous 
collection of inscriptions, e.g. the two from 

Volubilis, which throw light on the activities of 

the Emperor and his officials. The section which 

is concerned with Nero is briefer and contains only 
twenty entries, which include a recently discovered 


inscription from Cyrenaica (S.E.G. ix. 352) and the 


tombstone of Classicianus, Procurator of Britain, 
which appeared in The Times not long ago. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Charlesworth has 
not added some notes, however brief, and has 
given no references to the voluminous literature 
which has been evoked by some of his documents; 
but all students of the Julio-Claudian period will 
be grateful to him for having rendered them so 
easily accessible. 
G. H. STEVENSON. 
University College, Oxford. 


Glanville DownEy: A Study of the Comites 
Orientis and the Consulares Syriae. Pp. 22. 
Princeton, N.J.: privately printed, 1939. Paper. 

THE diocese of the Orient was after the reign of 

Constantine unique in that it was administered 

by a comes instead of by a vicarius. Rejecting the 

explanations of this phenomenon put forward by 

Mommsen and Seeck, the author of this disserta- 

tion argues that at least a more plausible account 

is provided by the sixth-century chronicler of 

Antioch, John Malalas, who appears to say that 
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the first appointment of a permanent comes 
Orientis took place in A.D. 335, if it is assumed that 
the names given by him to the consuls ‘Illus and 
Albinus’ are a garbled version of ‘FI. Iulius 
Constantius and Caeionius Rufius Albinus’. True, 
as Mr. Downey admits, there are further diffi- 
culties in Malalas’ account. The predecessor of 
the comes is mysteriously styled delegator, and 
Antioch is mistakenly given the status of a second 
imperial city. But these errors may easily be due 
to a misunderstanding by Malalas of the source 
which he used. What is important is his recogni- 
tion that the appointment of the comes was for 
military work. If then the date 335 is right, a 
ready explanation of this unusual post may be 
found in Constantine’s preparations for his 
Persian War. 

This theory is no more than the author claims, 
plausible; but it was worth formulating and may 
well be right. The rest of the dissertation consists 
of a useful list of known and conjectured comites 
Orientis and consulares Syriae. 

H. M. D. PARKER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


H. J. WoLFF: Written and Unwritten Marriages in 
Hellenistic and Postclassical Roman Law. Pp. 
vii+128. (Philological Monographs published by 
the American Philological Association, No. IX.) 
Haverford, Pennsylvania: American Philo- 
logical Association, 1939. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE first three chapters of this learned work, which 
contains 414 footnotes although written in Panama 
with no adequate public library available, are con- 
cerned with the marriage law of Egypt. It is 
argued that in the Chora there was only one kind 
of marriage, but that it might be accompanied by 
two documents, a ovyypad7) suvoixcoiov, attesting 
that the bride was given in marriage by éxdoas, 
and a ovyypadg? spodoyias, or settlement, primarily 
the husband’s receipt for the dowry. The first 
disappeared with éxSoors, and the second then did 
the work of both. In Alexandria and Ptolemais 
marriage could be validly contracted by private 
ovyx@pnots, but a ceremony before the hierothytat 
gave sons of the marriage a better political status. 
No document at all was needed to make valid a 
union entered on without ceremony; but it was 
useful in order to regulate the destination of 
property. Surprisingly, but clearly, dypados ydpos 
gave the husband more control over children than 
éyypapos. Where a document preceded actual 
union, it was probably binding at once. 

Many of these doctrines are highly controversial, 
but they are based on a considerable array of 
texts. Sometimes the evidence seems hardly 
enough to bear the weight put on it, but the reason- 
ing is generally convincing; and if the reviewer 
cannot accept the explanation given of Attic 
éyytnas, that is probably because of his ignorance. 

Chapter IV, ‘The Written Marriage in the 
Legislation of Justinian’, discusses the origin of 
a statement in the Novels that marriages should be 
evidenced by writing, in case affectio maritalis might 
afterwards be denied. The arguments about earlier 
Roman law are vitiated by acceptance of the popu- 
lar superstition that classical lawyers never used 


such ‘subjective’ terms as consensus and animus ; 
and it seems unnecessary to quote the customs of 
Syrians and Burgundians to explain a rule so 
clearly dictated by simple common sense. 

An Appendix prints, with commentary, a hither- 
to unpublished marriage contract of the first cen- 
tury B.c. (P. Berol. 16121). 

The book is admirably produced, and the 
reviewer noticed only two misprints. 

P. W. Durr. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


W. H. BucKLER and W. M. CALDER: Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, vol. vi. Monuments and 
document sfrom Phrygia and Caria. Pp. xxii+ 
166; 73 plates. Manchester: University Press, 
1939. Cloth, 4os. 

THE excellence of the M.A.M.A. series is by now 

so well known that it is sufficient praise of vol. vi 

to say that it is up to standard. Its appearance 

so soon after vol. v is matter for further congratu- 
lation. The concise notes, with their illustrative 
references, continue to be a marvel of relevance, 
and the photographs are, as usual, good. The 
volume provides an illustrated record of the monu- 
ments, inscribed and otherwise, found on a series 
of journeys west of Afyon Karahisar, their common 
starting-point. An introduction briefly describes 
the sites and districts visited (Laodikeia, Kolossai, 

Herakleia, Apollonia, Tabai, Apamea, Akmonia, 

Diokleia, the upper Tembris valley, Synnada, the 

Afyon museum), and incidentally reminds us of 

the riches awaiting the excavator in these regions. 

Surface-finds must be mostly Graeco-Roman or 

later, but the volume contains a number of 

Hellenistic texts, and sculpture of an even earlier 

date. (It has more interest than others of the 

series for students of sculpture.) We see again 
the appetizing variety in the epigraphical harvest 
of ordinary Anatolian villages—Roman history 

(as in no. 250, dedicated to Britannicus as son of 

‘the new Zeus’ Claudius) and official terminology, 

religion (Christian and pagan: note especially the 

series of Agdistis-inscriptions, 390-9 and 4o1), 

magic (361), language (83, 84, 237, 277, 370 for 

vocabulary, 382 for a mixed Greek and Phrygian 
formula), nomenclature, etc. The editors’ ap- 
preciation of the care now taken by Turkish 
officials to preserve these monuments is a pleasant 
contrast to Leake’s complaint of a century ago, 
echoed by many travellers of his day, about the 

‘ignorance and the suspicious temper of the 

Turks’. Finally, the classified indexes enormously 

increase the usefulness of this invaluable collection. 
On p. xvii, third paragraph, third line, 177 should 

be 277, and on p. xviii, line 1, 313 is a wrong refer- 
ence. At no. 95 a Turkish name is misprinted. 
W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


T. B. L. WEBSTER and J. M. T. CHARLTON: Some 
Unpublished Greek Vases. Pp. 19; 4 plates. 
(From Memoirs and Proceedings of the Man- 
chester Philosophical Society, vol. 83.) Man- 
chester (36 George Street), (no publisher’s name), 


1939. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; : 
PROFESSOR WEBSTER continues his commendable 
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practice of publishing the Greek vases in Man- 
chester collections, and this time he is joined by 
Mr. Charlton with the publication of a vase in the 
Rochdale Museum. Webster discusses and illus- 
trates an Attic tripod cothon of the early sixth 
century B.c.—poor photographs of this—in the 
Manchester Museum, and two Gnathia vases in the 
Manchester Whitworth Institute. He gives a use- 
ful classification of Gnathia, and an amusing 
attempt to assign the various masks which appear 
on Gnathia vases to the mask-types of New 
Comedy listed and described by Pollux. The 
hanging masks on the vases he associates with the 
Aiora on the last day of the Anthesteria, Charlton 
provides pictures and an account of a nice Attic 
black-figure amphora of a little before 550 B.c. by 


the Swinger. He makes it the peg for a discussion 
of this painter’s chronology and development, and 
a eulogy of his style—especially his drawing of 
horses. His references are apt to be rather wild: 
e.g. on p. 196 ‘the Euthymides cup’ should be 
‘the Cleophrades cup’, and ‘the cup by the 
Cleophrades Painter’ the hydria by the same. A 
point confirming his chronology: he puts the 
Boulogne neck-amphora in the artist’s late period, 
in the thirties; a silen on it carries a calyx-crater; 
the earliest known calyx-crater, very probably the 
earliest made, is the Exekias from the Agora 
(Hesperia, vi. 469 ff.), one of that artist’s latest 
works, certainly after 540 B.C. 
MARTIN ROBERTSON. 
British Museum. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA LIII: May 1939 


T. B. Rudmose-Brown, Some Medieval Latin 
Metres, their Ancestry and Progeny: treats of two 
varieties of Italian ‘endecasillabo’; two varieties 
of French and Provengal ‘decasyllable’, and the 
‘lyric decasyllable’ in the same two languages. 
H. W. Parke, Delphica: discusses (1) an inscrip- 
tion, published by Homolle in 1905, recording an 
agreement between the Delphians and Phaselites 
respecting payments by the latter for consulting 
the oracle: P. dates the inscription between 421 
and 404 B.C., when Phaselis was still in the 
Athenian Empire; (2) the date of the Sitalcas 
statue of Apollo (Paus. x. xv. 1): P. suggests the 
second Sacred War, ending c. 447; (3) the Persian 
shields on the temple of Apollo: P. supposes that 
these shields had been replaced without authority 
when the temple was restored after the fire of 
373 B.C.: they were removed in 340 and only 
replaced after many years, with a simple dedica- 
tion ‘The Athenians, spoils from the Medes’. Hence 
Pausanias wrongly concluded that they had been 
captured at Marathon. W. Beare, The Angiportum 
and Roman Drama: brings a mass of evidence to 
show that street, not alley or passage, is the true 
rendering of the Latin. L. J. D. Richardson on 
Hes. W. and D. 617 proposes xarddOovos for xara 
x9ovds. W. A. Goligher, Index to the Speeches of 
Isaeus—Part ili, édv—éArifw. 


LIV: NOVEMBER 1939 


W. Beare, The Italian Origins of Latin Drama: 
a detailed commentary on Livy, vii. 2; B. believes 
‘that the evidence collected will show where the 
narrative is founded on tendentious theorizing, 
and where on records which seem to have con- 
tained valuable truth’. F. R. Montgomery Hitch- 
cock, The Latinity of St. Patrick compared with 
the Latin Translation of Irenaeus’s Treatise: the 
comparison is made with regard to (1) Biblical 
quotations, (2) literary and grammatical resem- 
blances. H. thinks that the translation of 
Irenaeus was one of the treasures of the monastery 
of Lérins. W. B. Stanford, Lexicographical Notes 
on évSareic8at and radavpwos. L. J. D. Richard- 
son, who in the previous number proposed «ard- 


¢0ovos for xara xBovds in W. and D. 617, now 
argues that there were two words d¢@ovos, (1) from 
a and ¢@ovéw, (2) connected with d¢evos, wealth. 
Beside a form *d¢ovos would appear *ddyovos (cf. 
moAenos and *mpoAeypos=amrorepos) whence came 
adOovos, early confused with the negative adj. 
connected with ¢0ovéw. W. A. Goligher, Index to 
the Speeches of Isaeus—Part iv, éAmis—éridixos. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


LXI. 1: JANUARY 1940 

W. A. Heidel, The Pythagoreans and Greek 
Mathematics: argues that the part played by the 
Pythagoreans as pioneers in mathematics has been 
much exaggerated, and that there was a continu- 
ous mathematical tradition in Ionian lands from 
an early date. E. Frank, The Fundamental Oppost- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle: the first part of a study 
of this problem, dealing with Plato’s seventh 
epistle and Eleatic dialogues in relation to Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics and his criticisms of the Ideas, 
the two philosophers’ conceptions of mathematics, 
and the contrast between their ontological con- 
ceptions of the Ideas. K. von Fritz, The Meaning 
of ‘EKTHMOPOS: seeks to show that W. J. Wood- 
house is in error, in his Solon the Liberator, in hold- 
ing that the hectemors had to pay five-sixths of 
the produce of their farms to their creditors. 
D. W. Prakken, Note on the Apocryphal Oath of the 
Athenians at Plataea: in lines 40-2 of this inscrip- 
tion proposes 4 "y= 4 éu for 7 pw. E. Gold- 
mann, Sublimiter: suggests that the formula in 
Cato, Agr. 7o. 71 is really magical, and that 
sublimiter refers to the ‘insulation’ from earth 
common in such rites. G. C. Whittick, Lucretius 
V, 1442: proposes (1) propter colores as the true 
form of the gloss at the end of the line, (2) navibu’ 
magnum as the correct Lucretian text. G. 
McCracken: The Gens Porcia and Monte Porzio 
Catone, describes the hitherto unpublished inscrip- 
tion from a marble altar dedicated by L. Porcius 
Severinus, found at Grotte di Colle Pisano, and 
concludes that certain names in the district are 
actually derived from that of the gens Porcia. 
M. Giffler, Note on Aristophanes, the Owl and the 
Xvrpa: quoting J.G., I?, 4. for the ban on pots at 
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the Hecatompedon, suggests that the joke in Birds 
355-8 lies in the transference of this aversion to 
Athene’s bird. B. D. Meritt, Note on Aristoile, 
*AQ. oA. 54: maintains that the official title of the 
secretary, known from inscriptions down to 327-6 
as émi ra Yndiopara, had been changed to ézi rods 
vopous (attested by an inscription soon to be pub- 
lished, and belonging to 324-3) before Aristotle 
composed this portion of the ’A@nvaiwy ITokreia. 
H. W. Parke, An Emended Oracle: proposes iepdv 
for *éav in the oracle quoted from Heraclides 
Ponticus by Choeroboscus (scholia to the Canones 
of Theodosius of Alexandria, vol. i, p. 163, Helgard), 
and understands the passage to be propaganda pro- 
duced to defend Delphi from Persian raiders in 
480 B.c. A.S. Pease, A Note on Isidore: holds that, 
in Etym. 17, 1. 3, on the god Stercutus, the word 
fimavit offered by Griall in his edition of 1599, 
should be accepted for the commonly received 
firmavit. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXV. 1: JANUARY 1940 


J. W. Swain, The Theory of the Four Monarchies: 
the theory of four world-empires to be followed by 
a more glorious fifth is older than the Book of 
Daniel; early in the second century B.c. it had 
reached Rome from an oriental source. Under the 
empire it reappears in the historians, especially in 
the anti-imperialistic Trogus, who makes Rome the 
doomed fourth; and the use of it by Jerome and 
Orosius comes from pagan sources, not from the 
0.T. D. Grene, Promethus Vinctus : a study of the 
dramatic design; the play is symbolically signifi- 
cant on several ‘levels’—rebel X tyrant, know- 
ledge x force, man’s champion X man’s perse- 
cutor, man X supernatural powers. J. N. Hough, 
Plautine Technique in Delayed Entrances : passages 
following the announcement of an exit and uncon- 
nected with the preceding action generally serve 
for the introduction of humorous additions or of 
material necessitated by rehandling. G. W. Elder- 
kin, The Sacred Doves of Delphi: examines their 
connexion (1) with Aphrodite, (2) with wine and 
Dionysus. Do., The Homeric Cave in Ithaca: the 
cave of the nymphs was a place of mystic initia- 
tion; hence the honey, the looms, and the two 
entrances. Do., The Name of Sardis: the coinci- 
dence of the name with the Lydian word for ‘year’ 
is explained if its original meaning was ‘circle’; 
mdds (cf. moAéw) and other city-names show the 
same connexion. K. Latte, Livy’s Patavinitas: 
Pollio’s jest was an adaptation of the Greek trick 
of giving solecisms a local name, not to be taken 
literally ; Patavinitas is merely absence of Latinitas. 
C. C. Coulter, Further Notes on the Ritual of the 
Bithynian Christians (Plin. Ep. 10. 96): suggests 
(1) that they added to their Decalogue a clause 
about fiduciary obligations suggested by Roman 
law, (2) that their antiphonal carmen was of the 
type of the pieces of early hymnody preserved in 
1 Tim. 3. 16 and Phil. 2. 6-11. M. Stuart, Tacitus 
and the Portraits of Germanicus and Drusus: that 
Ann. 2. 83 is an exaggeration, perhaps due to failure 
to distinguish between contemporary and later 
portraits of G., is shown by comparison of the 
numbers of recorded portraits of G. and of D. 


M. E. Hirst, The Choice of Odysseus (Plato, Rep. 
620 c-d): Plato’s un-Homeric conception of a 
weary Odysseus may have been suggested by 
Euripides’ Philoctetes (see Dio Chrys. 252. 12, 59. 1). 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, LXTX (1938) 

L. A. Post, Aristotle and Menander (pp. 1-42). 
Textual and other suggestions for the interpreta- 
tion of the Poetics, followed by a discussion of the 
artistic achievement of Menander. D. M. Robin- 
son, Inscriptions from Macedonia, 1938 (pp. 43-76, 
27 plates). This report includes a treaty between 
King Grabus of Illyria and the Chalcidians (357 
B.c.). H.C. Youtie, Notes on B.G.U. ix (pp. 77- 
103). Arithmetical notes on some passages of the 
ninth volume of Greek papyri in the Berlin series. 
H. A. Sanders, A Latin Marriage Contract (pp. 
104-16, 2 plates). About one-half of a contract of 
about A.D. 100 is reconstructed from three papyrus 
fragments. C. J. Kraemer, Jr., and N. Lewis, A 
Divorce Agreement from Southern Palestine (pp. 
117-33). This papyrus of A.D. 689 from Nessana 
is without parallel, and is here translated and dis- 
cussed. F. W. Shipley, Problems of the Latin 
Hexameter (pp. 134-60). There is no stressed ictus 
on the first long of the foot ; hiatus and the length- 
ening of short syllables are to be explained by 
real pauses in the sense, not by theoretical cae- 
surae or ictus. A. A. Boyce, The Development of 
the Decemviri Sacris Faciundis (pp. 161-87). An 
account of the oracular, political, and religiously 
innovating activities of the duumviri, decemvirt, 
and quindecemviri. B. Otis, Ovid and the Augustans 
(pp. 188-229). Ovid’s amatory elegy, a deliberate 
travesty of the genre, shows him as essentially 
opposed to the Augustans and Augustus; but in 
the Metamorphoses he becomes semi-philosophic 
and for once an Augustan. H. Frankel, Heraclitus 
on God and the Phenomenal World (pp. 230-44). In 
Fr. 67 the lacuna after écwomep contained €Aaov. 
H. V. Apfel, Homeric Criticism in the Fourth Cen- 
tury B.C. (pp. 245-58). A slight synopsis of mainly 
unfavourable criticisms. L. K. Born, The Manu- 
scripts of the Major Grammatical Works of John of 
Garland (pp. 259-73). An evaluation of seven 
manuscripts. L. Casson, Tax-Collection Problems 
in Early Arab Egypt (pp. 274-91). J. L. Catterall, 
Variety and Inconcinnity of Language in the First 
Decade of Livy (pp. 292-318). Classified lists of 
examples. N. J. DeWitt, The Druids and Roman- 
ization (pp. 319-32). The decline of Druidism after 
100 B.C. is established, and its causes are here 
analysed. A. Diller, The Tradition of Stephanus 
Byzantius (pp. 333-48). Classification of eighteen 
manuscripts of the epitome of the Ethnica. G. 
Downey, Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the 
Antioch Mosaics (pp. 349-63). An essay on the 
mood of late antiquity as shown by its interest in 
abstract moral qualities. I. E. Drabkin, Notes on 
Epicurean Kinetics (pp. 364-74). The effect of 
impact upon atomic velocity is the chief problem 
considered. P. Friedlander, dis cai tpis to KaAdv 
(pp. 375-80). Repetition may be censured by dis 
xai tpis, while it is justified by «ai Sis xai tpis. This 
fact lends a new point to Phaedo 63DE. R. M. 
Geer, The Scipios and the Father of the Gracchi 
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(pp. 381-8). A criticism of Carcopino, Autour des 
Gracques, pp. 47 ff. J. F. Gummere, Dic, duc, and 
fac (pp. 389-91). The shortening is due to syncope. 
W. W. Hyde, The Recent Discovery of an Inscribed 
Waier-organ at Budapest (pp. 392-410). On the 
only existing Graeco-Roman hydraulis, discovered 
in Hungary in 1931, and bearing an inscription of 
A.D. 228. H.C. Jameson, The Value for Purposes 
of Textual Criticism of the Greek Version of Jerome’s 
Life of Malchus (pp. 411-22). The Greek version 
antedates the oldest Latin manuscript and serves 
as a criterion for variants. L. B. Lawler, Lucida 
Veste (pp. 423-38). The notion that Polygnotus 
painted women in transparent garments rests on 
a false reading at Pliny, N.H. xxxv. 58. A. B. 
Lord, Homer and Huso II: Narrative Inconsisten- 
cies in Homer and Oral Poetry (pp. 439-45). Homeric 
inconsistencies, like those in Southslavic oral epic, 
are due to the oral technique of composition. R. E. 
Messenger, Whence the Ninth Century Hymnal 
(pp. 446-64). Reinforcement for Wilmart’s view. 
J. A. Notopoulos, Mnemosyne in Oral Literature 
(pp. 465-93). On the respective parts of creative 
and static memory in oral composition, with a 
discussion of Plato’s opposition to the encroach- 
ment of the written word. J. H. Oliver, An 
Inscription concerning the Epicurean School at 
Athens (pp. 494-9). Revision of S.E.G. iii. 226 
and J.G. ii.? 1097 as parts of the same inscription. 
L. R. Shero, Aristomenes the Messenian (pp. 500- 
31). Pausanias’ account may contain historical 
facts. A. D. Simpson, The Departure of Crassus 
for Parthia (pp. 532-41). There is no evidence for 
the arrest of, or formal execrations directed against, 
Crassus. F. Solmsen, Cicero’s First Speeches: A 
Rhetorical Analysis (pp. 542-56). A comparison of 
the De Inventione with Pro Roscio shows how the 
inadequacy of Hellenistic réxvy explains Cicero’s 
indebtedness to native Roman oratory. P. C. 
Wilson, The wa0e pabos of Achilles (pp. 557-74). 
On the development of Achilles’ character in the 
Iliad. 


ERANOS, XXXVII. i-ii (1939) 


E. Wistrand, Om grekernas och romarnas hus, 
deals with literary more than archaeological evi- 


dence. The chief topics are the following. (1) 
Vitruvius’ ‘Greek house’ (vi. 7) consists of two 
parts, one a development from the Homeric 
megaron, and probably corresponding to the 
normal Greek house of moderate size, the other a 
magnificent set of apartments for the men, flanked 
by guest-chambers. This latter part would only 
be found in palatial residences, and its facade was 
represented by the conventional setting of the 
tragic stage, where the two side-doors are the 
entrances to the guest-suites (see Alcestis, 543). In 
an ordinary house the men’s apartments might be 
a single room and lobby; it is a mistake to think 
of women’s quarters’ being set aside; rather the 
men’s rooms were added to the original plan. (2) 
The entrance to the underworld in Aen. vi. 273 ff. 
is that to a house of the developed megaron type; 
Priam’s palace (ii. 437 ff.) is like Vitruvius’ double 
house, with some inconsistent Homeric remin- 
iscences and Roman details. (3) The various mean- 
ings of dv8pdév and pécavdos. (4) Discussion of 
Plautus, Mostellaria, 755 ff. (5) W. supports by 
comparison with the Etruscan temple the view 
that the Roman atrium was originally the yard 
formed by the alae in front of the house and later 
roofed over. References to the primitive form are 
to be found in Virgil’s description of Latinus’ 
palace (vii. 177), Livy’s picture of the magistrates 
awaiting the Gauls medio aedium and yet in aedium 
uestibulis and visible from outside, and Drusus’ 
house (Velleius, ii. 14). (6) Discussion of various 
forms of cauum aedium : none implies development 
from the primitive Italian hut with smoke-hole. 
E, Harleman, Ad Claud. Mam. i. 26, discusses the 
text. Axel Boéthius, Congiarieframstdllningar pa 
Konstantins triumfbage, argues that what is shown 
in L’Orange and Gerkan’s Der spdtantike Bild- 
schmuck des Konstantinbogens, Plates 1, 5, 16, 17, is 
an unknown building of utilitarian architecture, not 
one of the imperial fora. E. Svenberg, Nya kollek- 
tivlunaria, treats of some undescribed lunaria- 
MSS. V. Lundstrém, Mons Tagrus, shows that 
this mountain (Varro, R.R. 11. i. 19) owes its exist- 
ence to a MS. error; Columella vi. 27, 7 shows that 
we should read monte sacro and Servius, ad G. iii. 
273 that certo should be changed to uerno. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*** Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately 


Brink (A.) De Demokratie bij Demosthenes. Pp. 
116. Groningen: Wolters, 1939. Stiff paper, 
fl. 2.40. 

Brunel (J.) L’aspect verbal et l’emploi des pré- 
verbes en grec, particuligrement en attique. 
Pp. 296. (Collection linguistique publiée par la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris—XLV.) 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1939. Paper, go fr. 

Campbell (A. Y.) The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
translated into English verse, with an introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes and an appendix 
of new notes on the text. Pp. xxi+95. London: 


Hodder & Stoughton, 1940. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cary (E.) The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, with an English translation 
by E. C. on the basis of the version of E. Spel- 
man. In 7 volumes. II. Pp. v+532. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 1939. 
Cloth, 10s. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Catholic University of America Patristic Studies. 
Vol. LIX. The Style of Pope St. Leo the Great. 
By W. J. Halliwell. Pp. xvi+98. Vol. LX. The 
Style of the Letters of St. Jerome. By J. N. 
Hritzu. Pp. xiii+121. Washington: Catholic 
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University of America Press, 1939. Paper, 
$2 each. 

Catholic University of America Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature. 
Vol. XI. The Clausulae in the Works of St. 
Gregory the Great. By Sister K. Brazzel. Pp. 
xiv+82. Vol. XII. Aeneae Sylvii De Liberorum 
Educatione. A Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion. By J. S. Nelson. Pp. xi+231. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1939, 1940. Paper, $2 each. 

Charanis (P.) Church and State in the Later 
Roman Empire. The Religious Policy of Ana- 
stasius the First, 491-518. Pp. 102. (University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and 
History, No. 26.) Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1939. Cloth, $1.50. 

Cordier (A.) Etudes sur le vocabulaire épique dans 
lYEnéide.- Pp. xli+356. (Collection d’Etudes 
Latines, Série Scientifique—XVI.) Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1939. Paper, 60 fr. L’Allitéra- 
tion latine; le procédé dans l’Enéide de Virgile. 
Pp. xi+113. (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de ]’Université de Lille, III.) Paris: 
Vrin, 1939. Paper, 30 fr. 

della Valle (E.) Breviario di poesia greca d’amore, 
VII-VI secolo av. Cr. Pp. 77. Naples: Loffredo 


(1939). Paper, L. 9. 


Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del 
Dramma Antico. Vol. VII-n. 6. Syracuse, 
1939. L. 5. 


Ducati (P.) L’Arte in Roma dalle Origini al 
Sec. VIII. (Istituto di Studi, Romani: Storia 
di Roma, XXVI.) Pp. 463; 303 plates. Bologna: 
Cappelli, 1939. Paper, L. 100. 

Daube (B.) Zu den Rechtsproblemen in Aischylos’ 
Agamemnon. Pp. xv+220. Ziirich and Leipzig: 
Niehans. Paper. 

Fitzhugh (T.) The Aryan Voice. “Evap@pos Swvy 
vel Articulata Vox. Pp. 7. (University of Vir- 
ginia, Bulletin of the School of Latin, Second 
Series, No. 8.) Charlottesville: Anderson, 1939. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Getty (R. J.) M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili 
liber I. Edited by R. J.G. Pp. Ixvi+155. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1940. Cloth, 6s. 

Giannelli (G.) Roma nell’ Eta delle Guerre 
Puniche. (Istituto di Studi Romani: Storia di 
Roma, II.) Pp. 370; 14 plates, 16 maps and 
plans. Bologna: Cappelli, 1939. Paper, L. 55. 

Hendrickson (G. L.) and Hubbell (H. M.) Cicero, 
Brutus, with an English translation by G. L. H.; 
Orator, with an E.t. by H. M. H. Pp. v+538. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1939. Cloth, 1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Hermathena. No. LIV. Pp. 184. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co. (London: Longmans), 1939. 
Paper, 3s. 

Hesperia. Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. VIII: No. 4. 
Pp. 317-4333 figures and maps. Vol. IX: No. 1. 
Pp. 1-140; figures and plates. Athens: American 
School of Classical Studies, 1939, 1940. Paper. 

Index Breviarit Romani. Pp. 53; map. Agent for 
sale: M. Houghton, 14 Bury Place, London, 
W.C. 1. 1939. Limp cloth, 5s. post-free. 

Jenkins (R.) Dionysius Solomés. Pp. xi+225; 


2 illustrations. Cambridge: University Press, 
1940. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Jolliffe (H.R.) The Critical Methods and Influence 
of Bentley’s Horace. Pp. iii+152. Private 
Edition, Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries. 1939. Paper. 

Jones (F. P.) The ab urbe condita Construction in 
Greek. A Study in the Classification of the 
Participle. Pp. 96. (Language, Journal of the 
Linguistic Society of America. Vol. 15, No. 1, 
Supplement.) Baltimore: Linguistic Society of 
America, 1939. Paper, $1.35. 

Judge (H. S.) and Porter (T. H.) Latin Prose 
Composition for Upper Forms. Pp. 128. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1940. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kitto (H. D. F.) Greek Tragedy: A Literary 
Study. Pp. xi+410. London: Methuen, 1939. 
Cloth, 15s. 

Laguerre (G.) La Vie des Romains. Lectures 
latines — Versions — Thémes — Vocabulaire et 
Commentaires. La Vie Publique. I. Le Camp. 
Pp. xvi+148. II. Le Forum. Pp. 216. Paris: 
Belin, 1939. Boards, fr. 22, 28.50. 

Laistner (M. L. W.) Bedae Venerabilis Expositio 
Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio, Edited 
by M. L. W. L. Pp. xlv+176. (The Medieval 
Academy of America Publication No. 35.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Medieval Academy of America, 
1939. Cloth, $3.50. 

Lutz (C. E.) Iohannis Scotti Annotationes in 
Marcianum. Edited by C. E. L. Pp. xxx+244. 
(The Medieval Academy of America Publication 
No. 34.) Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Academy 
of America, 1939. Cloth, $3.50. 

Manni (E.) Lucio Sergio Catilina. Pp. 267. 
Florence: ‘La Nuova Italia’, 1939. Stiff paper, 
L. 15. 

Marét (K.) Amicitia. Pp. 71; 2 figures. (Acta 
Universitatis Szegediensis. Sectio Philologica. 
Tom. XIII. Fasc. 1.) Szeged, 1939. Paper, P. 2. 

Meerdink (J.) Ariadne. Een onderzoek naar de 
oorspronkelijke beteekenis en de ontwikkeling 
der Godin. Pp. 142. Wageningen: H. Veenman 
en Zonen. Paper. 

Memotrs of the American Academy in Rome. Vol. 
XVI. Manuscripts 27 (S. 29) and 107 (S. 129) 
of the Municipal Library of Autun. A study of 
Spanish half-uncial and early Visigothic minus- 
cule and cursive scripts, by R. P. Robinson. 
Pp. ix+87; 73 plates. New York: American 
Academy in Rome, 1939. Portfolio. 

Michigan Papyri. Vol. IV, Part II. Tax Rolls 
from Karanis, Part II: Text and Indexes. 
Edited by H. C. Youtie and O. M. Pearl. Pp. 
xv-+266; 3 plates. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press (London: Milford), 1939. Cloth, 


$4. 

Morison (S. E.) The Ancient Classics in a Modern 
Democracy. Pp. 27. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Paper, 3s. 

Morrow (G. R.) Plato’s Law of Slavery in its 
Relation to Greek Law. Pp. 140. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. XXV, 
No. 3.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1939. Paper, $1.50. 

Murray (A. T.) Demosthenes. Private Orations. 
With an English translation. In 4 volumes. 
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III. Pp. viii+451. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1939. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

Parke (H. W.) A History of the Delphic Oracle. 
Pp. viiit+457; 8 plates. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1939. Cloth, 21s. 

Paton (J. M.) The Venetians in Athens, 1687- 
1688. From the Jstoria of Cristoforo Ivanovich. 
Pp. xiii+104. (Gennadeion Monographs I.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1940. Cloth and boards. 

Radin (M.) Marcus Brutus. Pp. ix+238. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Cloth, 14s. 6d. 
Robertson (P.) Latin Prose Composition for Schools 
and Colleges. Pp. xii+331. London: Macmil- 

lan, 1939. Cloth. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) Achillés and the Great Quarrel 
at Troy, being The Iliad of Homer and the 
Wooden Horse. Told in English by W. H. D. R. 
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